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THE FIRST ACTRESS WHO HAS PLAYED BEFORE KING EDWARD 


Miss Ellaline Terriss, the leading lady at the Vaudeville, went down to Sandringham on November 26 and played witin the 


company before the King and the Queen in her husband’s (Mr. Seymour Hicks) dialogue, “Papa's Wife 
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THE TATLER 


Lhetatler 


London, December Fourth, 1901. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Ad ress, “ Sp’ ere, London." 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for, 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS.sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed jou-nalist or not—provided they-are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
(tHE TATLER: 


+ AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {1 8s. 2d, 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - 5 < ie gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective ot the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money ; 
by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster 
Bank”; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘ THE TATLER,"” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE Tater are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Paily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris is also pub- 
lished. Readéts of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES, 


eepallo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—A%ity Grey, at 8, Matinee on Satur- 

day, at.2. 

Century (Strand)—7%e Belle of New York, at 8 
Saturday, at 2. 

Criterion (Piccadilly Circus)—7%e 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Daly’s (2 to 8, Cranbourn Street, W.C.)—Saz Toy, at 8.15. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 


Drury Lane—7ke Great Millionaire, at 7.45. 


Wednesday and Saturday, at 1.45. 


Matinee on 


Undercurrent, at 8.30. 


Matinees on 

Gaiety (34<, Strand, W.C.)—7ze Toreador, at 8. Matinee on 
Saturday 2 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—/7#s, at 8. Matinee on Saturday, 
ata. 

Globe (Strand).—Hidensceé, on December 10, 


Haymarket—7/%e Second in Command, at 8.30. 
Saturday, at 2.30. 


Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—7/e Last ofthe Dandies, at 8.15. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 


Matinee on 


Lyceum—Sherlock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at 8. Matinee 
on Saturday, at 2. 


Matinee 


esbury Avenue)— 7ke Silver Slipper, at 8, 
sday, at 2.30. 


Princess’s (Oxford Street)—Zast Lynne. 


Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.!\—Becky Sharp, at 8 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 


St. James’s (King Street) —7he Likeness of the Night, 
at 8.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 
Savoy (between 95 & 96, Strand, W.C.)—/olanthe, on December 7. 


Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—4dre You a Mason ? at 9. 
Preceded, at 8, by Charity Begins at Home. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 


Strand (168, Strand)—4 Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 


Terry’s (Strand)—4 Tight Corner, at 8.15. 
luck Fones, at 10. 


Wyndham’s (Cranbourn Street)— 7hze <Ahuwnmy and the 
Humming Bird, at 8.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 


Matinees on 


Followed by Sheer. 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), at 2 and 8, 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 
Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 9.30 a.m. to 12 p.m. 


Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.) Balle¢—“ Inspiration ” at 
7.35, and ‘‘ Gretna Green,” at 10.15. 


Empire (Leicester Square) at 8. Sa/Ze-—‘* Old China,” at 10.10. 
Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at 8, Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. 
Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus) at 7.30. 


at 2.15. 


Tivoli (6s, Strand, W.C.) at 7.30. 


Matinee on Saturday at 2. 


Matinee on Saturday 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY, 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.) — Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
10 p,m on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 4: 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 


British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
1o to 6; Sundays 2 to 4. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 4. 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to ro ; other week-days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk. 


Greenwich Hospital —/ainted Hali open free daily, 10 to 
4; on Sundays atter 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 4. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 10 to8. Museum—Free, 10 to 4, 
Saturdays, 10 to 6, 


Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 

Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (West minster)—Open on Saturdays, 
16 to 4 (no adsnission after 2.30) ; tickets, gratis, at entrance, 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4. Sunday 2 to 4. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 12 a.m. till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—9 to 10, 


Military and Naval Museum (the ol] Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall) —Every week day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d, 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays 
1#to1r. By applying in writing to the Master of the -Mint at 
léast a week before visit. 


National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to 5; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 


Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 4. 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
g to sunset on a Member's crder: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of is. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors areadmitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
To to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Adimission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open iaily from 9.a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4. 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s, 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10,te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free, On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 


2 p.m. till dusk. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square!— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 11 to 4: now closed on Sundays. Sixpence admission on 
Tuesday-~ and Fridays, 11 to4,. Children under 8 not admitted, 
under 12 only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Open trom 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent’s Park, N.W.)—Every week 
day, g a.m. to Sunset, rs. (on Mondays 6d.). On Sundays only by 
order frou a Member. 


W.C.) — Free; week-days, 
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LONDON HIPPODROME, 
- CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 


AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, s 


YCEUM THEATRE. 
Every Eventna at 8, precisely. 
Martinez Every Saturpay at 2, 
Charles Fronman presents 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES 


PR INCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 
EVERY EVENING, at Eight precisely. 
“BECKY SHARP.” 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST as BECKY. 


MATINEE WEDNESDAY 
and at 2 
EVERY SATURDAY 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Doors open 7.45. 
AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


EXPRESS SEKVICE. 
, SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. ‘Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin Screw) .. 16,000 .. 35,0c0 
FURST BISMARCK a +» 9,000 ..° 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, .. 8,250 ., 13,000 
COLUMBIA .. 8.000 13,000 


” 5,0 . ’ 
Passengers are conyeyed from London (\Vaterloo 
Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comtort and despatch. 
REGULAR SERVIGE. 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. ++ 13,000 
PATRICIA An ++ 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA ‘ Re ++ 13,000 
PRETORIA ih 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD), 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C ; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth. 


HE RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 

WEEK'S. TATLER is as follows: Anywhere 

in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world.the rate would 

be sd. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 

therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


Tre eS Ons @ 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GEorGE SmiTH, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WaTERLoo PLAceE. 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR: 


BY 


DORA SIGERSON 
(Mrs. Clement Shorter). 


FOURTH THOUSAND. PRICE 3s. 6d. 


Mr. ROBERT BARR, the well-known Novelist says :— 

“T regard THE FATHER CONFESSOR as a perfect modei 
ofitskind. Thére is not a superfluous word in it, and I 
have never read anything more thrilling. If sucha strong 
and original plot had cccurred to any. other writer, he 
would have made a long novel of it. he whole book is 
one of the strongest I have réad by man or woman.” 

Truth says :—‘ There is a rough-hewn power of a rare 
kind in Mrs. Clement Shortér's THE FarHErR Con- 
FESSOR.” 

The Daily News says :—‘t Undeniably powerful and 
imaginative.” 


WARD, LOCK & Co., SALispury Court, E.C. 


INDEX AND TITLE PAGE 


FOR 


FHE EAETL ER 


are now ready, and can be obtained Free of 
Charge from any Newsagent, or on application 
to the Publisher, 


Now Ready.) [Vow Ready. 


VOLUME I. 
EEE oEAT EER 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
Price 12/6. 


Also Binding Cases for Vol. I. 
Price 2/6 each. 


Can be ordered from any local Newsagent or 
direct from the Office, 
6, Great New STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
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BET aeAL LER 


The Revival of “Tolanthe”: at the Savoy. 


PICTURES TAKEN BY ELLIOTT & FRY OF THE ORIGINAL PRODUCTION OF 1882 


THE CHANCELLOR 


Mr. George Grossmith, now giving a monologue 


entertainment 


When all night long a chap remains 
On sentry go, to chase monotony 
He exercises of his brains— 
That is assuming that he's got any. 
Though never nurtured in the lap 
Of luxury, yet I admonish you, 
_I am an intellectual chap, [you. 
And think of things that would astonish 
I often think it’s comical—Fal, lal, la! 
How Nature always does contrive— 
Fal, Jal,la! 
That every boy and every gal 
That's born into this world alive 
Is either a little Liberal 
Or else a little Conservative ! 
Fal, lal, la! 


THE SENTRY’S SONG 


LORD TOLLOLLER AND LORD MOUNTARARAT 


THE CHARACTERS 


The Lord Chancellor 
Earl of Mountararat 

Earl Tolloller - 

Private Willis” - 

Strephon — - - 

pase of the Fairies 
olanthe 

Celia 

Letla?- © Fairies 

Fleta 

Phyllis- - - 


Mr. Durward Lely and Mr. Rutland Barrington, 


now at Daly's 


NOVEMBER 25, 1882 


Mr. George Grossmith - 
Mr. Rutland Barrington 


Mr. Durward Lely 
Mr. Charles Manners 
Mr. R. Temple = 
Miss Alice Barnett 
Miss Jessie Bond - 
Miss Fortescue - 
- 4 Miss Julia Gwynne 
Miss Sybil Grey - 
- Miss Leonora Braham 


DECEMBER 7, I90I 


Mr. Walter Passmore 
Mr. W. H. Leon 

Mr. Robert Evett 
Mr. R. Crompton 
Mr. H. A. Lytton 
Miss Rosina Brandram 
Miss Louie Pounds 
Miss Agnes Fraser 
Miss Isabel Agnew 
Miss Hart Dyke 
Miss Isabel Jay 


Act I.—An Arcadian landscape. 
Act IIl.—Palace Yard, Westminster. 
Date—Between 1700 and 1882.4 


THE CASTS OF 1882 AND 1901 


THE GUARDSMAN AND THE FAIRY QUEEN 


Mr. Charles Manners, now running grand opera, 


and the late Miss Alice Barnett 


lOLANTHE 


Miss Jessie Bond, now married and retired from 


the stage 
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THE FAIRIES, LEILA AND FLETA 
Miss Julia Gwynne (now Mrs. George Edwardes) 


and Miss Sybil Grey 


When Britain really ruled the waves 
(In good Queen Bess's time) 
The House of Peers made no pretence 
To intellectual eminence 
Or scholarship sublime ; 
Yet Britain won her proudest bays 
In good Queen Bess's glorious days ! 


When Wellington thrashed Bonaparte, 
As every child can tell, 
The House of Peers throughout the war 
Did nothing in particular 
And did it very well : 
Yet Britain set the world ablaze 
In good King George's glorious days. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS SONG 


STREPHON AND PHYLLIS 


Mr, Richard Temple, who recently sang in grand 
opera, an 


Miss Leonora Braham 


(GU, TAMILS 
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The full Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


The Subscription List, on the footing of the full Prospectus, will Open on 
Tuesday, the 3rd,and Close on or before Thursday, the 5th December, 
1901, at four p.m., for Town and Country. 


We Hitt & SON: Pimited: 


Incorporated under. the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900. 


Capital - - £165,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 
80,000 Five-and-a-Half per Cent. Cumulative Preference 


Shares of £ieach .. Fe ae ee 55 6 .. 280,000 
85,000 Ordinary Shares of £ieach .. So are AG se 85,000 
£165,000 


The vendor takes 26,666 of the Preference and 28,334 of the Ordinary Share 
capital, issued as fully paid, in part payment of the purchase price, being the largest 
amounts allowable under the rules of the Stock Exchange. 

Notice is hereby given that the above-named company is issuing a prospectus 
offering for subscription at par 53,334 FIVE-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. CUMULA- 
TIVE PREFERENCE SHARES and 56,666 ORDINARY SHARES, 

Payable as follows : 
On application - - - - £0 2 0 per share. 
On allotment - - - - o 8 o per share. 
One month after allotment - - - 010 oO per share, 
DIRECTORS. 
Wm. Neave Hill, 60, Bishopsgate St., E.C., Baker and Confectioner, Managing Director. 
John Carvosso Harry Jago, 60, Bishopsgate Street, E.C. (Manager W. Hill & Son). 
Lieut.-Col. George William Hargreave, 18, Marloes Road, Kensington, W. 
Robert Whittaker, J.P., 12, Gledhow Gardens, South Kensington, S.W., Manufacturer. 
SoLiciToRS: For the Company, William A. Crump and Son, 17, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

For the Vendor—Young, Jackson, Beard, and King, 12, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
BROKERS—Buckler, Norman, and Crisp, 11, Angel Court, E.C. 

BANKERS—The Lordon Joint Stock Bank (Limited), 5, Princes Street, E.C. 
AUDITORS—Fox, Sissons, and Co., 9, Austinfriars, E.C. 
OFFICES—6o0, Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 

The full Prospectus states, among other things, that the Company is formed to 
acquire the well-known business of W. Hill and Son, Bakers, Confectioners, 
Restaura’eurs, and Public Caterers. The firm was founded in 1784 by David Hill, 
great-grandfather of the present proprietor, and has passed from father to son to 
the present date. 

The firm has a high reputation for the quality of goods supplied, and has now 
probably one of the largest family irades of Bakers in Great Britain. The trade 
is carried on at the head depot 59. 60, and 61, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
and at the following (among other) piemises: 

2, Camomile Street, E.C. 30, Topsfield Parade, Crouch End, N. 
28, New Broad Street, E.C. 29, High Street, Kensingion, W. 

60, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 120, Victoria’ Street, S.W. 

307, Finchley Road, N.W 

The customers of the firm number upwards of 6,000, and include His Majesty 
the King, the House of Commons, the foilowing hotels: The Carlton, Charing Cross, 
Claridge’s, Great Eastern, Great Western Royal, Horrex’s, Royal Palace, Savey, 
Thackeray’s, Walsingham House, Waverley, Hans Crescent, Westminster Palace, 
the Prince’s Restaurant, the Imperial Restaurant, and the following clubs; City Liberal, 
Gresham, Hurlingham, East India, United. Service, Junior Constitutional, National, 
Palace, Pall Mall Portland, Savile, St.Stephens, Thatched House, and United University. 

Among the customers may also be noted the following; Army and Navy Stores, 
Auxiliary Army and Navy Stores, Brighton and Hove Stores, John Barker and Co. 
(Limited), Civil Service Co-operative Stores, Messrs. Derry and Toms, Harrod’s Stores, 
Peter Robinson (Limited), Messrs. James Shoolbred and Co., Messrs. Woolland Bros., 
and William Whiteley (Limited). 

In addition to the ordinary bread and biscuit bakery, the firm carry on a large 
and lucrative trade in supplying wedding breakfasts, dinners, ball suppers, &c. 

The extra working capital, viz., £10,000, provided by this issue, will, in the opinion 
of the directors, enable the Company to increase the turnover and profits of the 
undertaking. 

The directors propose to extend the Company’s business by erecting hygienic 
bakeries in various parts of London, and the Coronation of the King should lead next 
year to a great increase in dinners, entertainments, &c., and corresponding benefit to 
this company. 

Messrs. Fox, Sissons, and Co., Chartered Accountants, have examined the books of 
the firm, and report as follows: 

g, Austinfriars, London, E.C., 25th November, 1gor. 
To the Directors of Messrs. W Hill and Son (Limited). 

Gentlemen—We beg to report that we have acted as accountants to the firm of 
Messrs. W, Hill and Son, bakers and refreshment contractors, of Bishopsgate, Hamp- 
stead, Kensington, Westminster, and elsewhere, and we certify that, after making the 
necessary adjustments, the profits for the three years ending the 31st December, 1900, 
have been as follows: 


For the year 1898 - - - : - £9,194 
For the year 1899 - - - - - 12,862 
For the year 1900 - - = = - 13,319 


The above figures are arrived at before making provision for interest and deprecia- 
tion and the writing dewn of ‘‘improvement and extension’’ accounts and leasenolds,— 
Your obedient servants, Fox, SISSONs, and Co., Chartered Accountants, 

The amount required to pay £5 Ios. per cent. on the 80,000 Preference shares is 
£4,400, leaving, on the basis of last year’s profits, a balance of £8,919 available for 
distribution on the Ordinary shares, subject to the payment of administration expenses 
and making provision for a reserve fund. 

The Company will acquire the following assets free from incumbrances :— 
Stock-in-trade, book debts (guaranteed by the vendor), cash, &c., at 


31st December, 1900 - - - - - - - £17,860 3 7 

Machinery, utensils-in-trade, furniture, fixtures and fittings, horses and 
carts, vans, trucks, &c., as standing in the books of the firm - = 15,150 14 2 
Freehold and leasehold premises, as valued by Messrs. Trollope & Sons 75,108 o o 
£108,118 17 9 


To which may be added the additional working capital to be provided by 


thisissue - - £10,000 0 o 


Thereby increasing the assets, exclusive of goodwill, to - - - £118,118 1% 9 


The following is an extract from the valuation of Messrs. George Trollope and Sons: 


5, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., 25th November, 1go1, 
To the Directors of Messrs. Messrs. W. Hill and Son (Limited). 

Gentlemen,—In accordance with instructions we have inspected the freehold and 
leasehold properties proposed to be acquired by you, and are of opinion that, treating 
the business as a going concern, they are worth the sum of seventy-five thousand one 
hundred and eight pounds (£75,108), exclusive of fixtures, furniture, machinery, &c. 

Yours faithfully, GEO. TROLLOPE AND SONS. 

The full prospectus contains the particulars of material contracts and other matters 
required by the Companies Act, 1900, 

Application for Preference and Ordinary shares must be made on the forms 
accompanying the full prospectus and forwarded, together with cheque for the amount 
payable on application, to the bankers of the Company. 

The full prospectus and application forms can be obtained at the.offices of the 
Company, and of the bankers and brokers 

This notice 1s not issued for the purpose of inviting subscriptions for shares, but 
only by way of information, and no subscriptions will be entertained unless the same 
are made on the footing of and with reference to the full prospectus, copies of which 
can be obtained as above mentioned. 


IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
SOCIAL ENGLAND, 


Edited by the late H. D, TRAILL, D.C.L., and J.S. MANN, M.A. With 
about 2,500 Pictures and numerous Coloured Plates. Reproduced from 
Authentic Sources, Vol. I., containing 800 pages and about 4oo Illustrations, 
gilt top. 12s. net. " 


A MASQUE OF DAYS. 


From the last Essay of Elia. Newly Dressed and Decorated by WALTER 
CRANE. With 4o Full page Designs in Colour, 6s. 


WYLLIE’S MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOUR. 
By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. With 24 Coloured Plates. 5s. 


BRITISH SCULPTURE AND SCULPTORS OF TO-DAY, 
By M. H. SPIELMANN. With nearly 200 Illustrations. 
somely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘THE FARTH’S BEGINNING. 

By Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL.D., &c. 
Plates and other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

THE MAGAZINE CF ART. 

YEARLY VOLUME. With nearly 1,000 Choice Illustrations and a Series 
of Special Plates. 1s. : 


LONDON AFTERNOONS: 


Chapters on the Social Life 
City and its neighbourhood. 
With 60 Full-Page Illustrations. 


‘THE CHILD’S BIBLE. 


Illustrated with 100 New Full-page Plates, including 12 in colours. By 
W. MARGETSON. Reset in New Type. Cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


5s. net.; hand- 


With 4 Coloured 


Architecture, and Records of the Great 
By the Rev. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A,, F.S.A. 
ros. 6d, net. 


tos. 6d, 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE REDEEMER, 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 6s. 


CASSELL’S FAMILY DOCTOR. 
Bya MEDICAL MAN. With 8 Illustrations. Cheap Edition, 6s. 
\ 


FAMILAR WILD BIRDS. 
By W. SWAYSLAND, With Coloured Pictures by A. THORBURN and 
others. Cheap Edition, complete in Four Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
TTREASURE ISLAND. 


A Story of Pirates and the Spanish Main, By R. L, STEVENSON, 
Fifty New and Original Illustrations by WAL PAGET. 3s 6d. 


With 


CASSELL & COMPANY, limited, LONDON; 
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Lafayette 
MR. GEORGE GIBBS 


Who was rrarried at All Saints’, Ennismore Gardens, 
last Tuesday week to Miss Long 


Alice Hughes 
MR. GEORGE GIBBS'S BRIDE 


Is the elder daughter of Mr. Walter Long, the President 
of the Local Government Board 


Cabinet Weddings. — It 
must be almost a unique oc- 
currence for the marriages of 
the daughters of two Cabinet 
Ministers to take place in the 
same week. Last Tuesday week 
Miss Long, elder daughter of 
Mr. Walter Long, President of 
the Local Government Board, 
and Lady Dorothy Long, was 
married to Mr. George Gibbs ; 
while on Saturday Mr. Dudley 
Marjoribanks, only son of Lord 
Tweedmouth, was married to 
Miss Brodrick, eldest daughter 
of Mr. St. John Brodrick, the 
Secretary for War. 


Gibbs—Long. — Miss Long 
and Mr. Gibbs were married at 
All Saints’, Ennismore Gar- 
dens, and among the large 
congregation of relatives and 
friends of both families who 
gathered at the ceremony were 
the Earl and Countess of Cork, 
the Marchioness of Bath, the 
Countess of MHalsbury and 
Lady Evelyn Giffard, the Dow- 
ager Countess of Normanton, 
the Countess of Cavan, the 
Countess of Dundonald and 
Lady Grizel Cochrane, Mr. and 
Lady Isabel Larnach, Lady 
Norah Hodgson and Miss 
Frances Hodgson, Mr. and 
Lady Emily Alexander, Lady 
Fairbairn, Lord and Lady 
Arthur Hill, and others. Mr. 
William Gibbs, 7th Hussars, 
brother of the bridegroom, 
acted as best man, and the 
Rev. J. B. Medley performed 
the ceremony, assisted by the 
Rev. Walter Medlicott, cousin 
of the bride, and the Rev. 
Ravenscroft Stewart, vicar of 
the parish. 


Marjoribanks - Brodrick.— 
The Brodrick - Marjoribanks 
wedding took place on Satur- 
day at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. The bridesmaids in- 
cluded Miss Sybil Brodrick, 
Miss Cynthia Charteris, Miss 
Margaret Peeke, Lady Isabel 
Innes-Ker, Miss Madeleine 
Stanley, and Miss Muriel 
White, who wore white with 
black picture hats and bouquets 
of violets, while the bridegroom’s 
presents to them were gold 
chain purses set with rubies 
and sapphires. The wedding 
gifts were exceptionally nume- 
rous and very beautiful, and 
included a silver cigar case from 
the Prince of Wales to the 
bridegroom. 
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Barnet 
THE HON. DUDLEY MARJORIBANKS, D.S.O. 


Who was married on Saturday to Miss Brodrick 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square 


Alice Hughes 
MR. MARJORIBANKS'S BRIDE 


Is the eldest daughter of Mr. St. John Brodrick, the 
Secretary for War 
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A Penitent Duke.—If the Duke of Orleans 
really returns to England it will become a 
question of much interest in clubland what 
the clubs will do to which he formerly belonged, 
and from which, not without some slight pres- 
sure, he withdrew. Of course, the ordinary rule is that a member 
who has withdrawn his name whether under pressure or not cannot 
have it replaced on the list merely by application but must be 
formally proposed and seconded, though if his explanation of his 
withdrawal is a satisfactory one 
his re-election would be a foregone 
conclusion. The clubs will pro- 
bably rely on this rule and will take 
no action unless the duke does. 


At the Bachelors’ Club.—It 
was a subject of some dispute at 
the time as to the facts of the 
action of both the duke and the 
Bachelors’ Club on this occasion. 
The facts are these: The Bachelors’ 
Club at a committee meeting 
unanimously resolved that the 
duke’s name should be erased 
from the list of members, and it 
was done. It was after that 
they received the letter from the 
duke (which he published in the 
papers) in which he declared that 
he declined to offer any explana- 
tion of his conduct with reference 
to the late Queen or to withdraw 
from the club. At the date he 
wrote he had already ceased to be 
a member. 


The First Music-hall Player 
honoured by the Crown.—The 
Court Circular of Wednesday’s 
papers was so historic that | 
make no apology for quoting it 
intact :-- 

SANDRINGHAM, November 26. 

A theatrical performance was given this 
evening in the ballroom in honour of the 
birthday of Her Royal Highness Princess 
Charles of Denmark by Mr. Seymour 
Hicks, Miss Ellaline Terriss, the members 
of the Vaudeville Theatre Company [in 
Scrooge, and Papa's Wéfe], and Mr. Dan 
Leno [in several music-hall sketches]. 


complexion. clean shaven, 


{ 
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_ Central Police Office, 


£250 R EWARD 


(Is offered for such information as leads to the apprehension of | 
the above-named man, who is wanted here, charged with Forgery, | 
and for uttering Forged Cheques for the sum of ‘£9,000. i 

He is a Bank Clerk, and absconded on the 21st inst. ” 

Accused. is a native ‘of Lerwick, “Shetland, and is 28 or 
29 years of age, 5 feet 7 or 8. inches high, dark hair, sallow . 
square jaws. square build, slow | 
| speaker, Scotch accent. Dressed in b | 
| made-up tie, grey in colour, black bowler hat, no ‘chain or ring, | 
} very broad feet, large bunions on each foot, which show plainly q 
- through the boot, ‘steps off peculiarly with left foot. a 


f May endeavour to leave the country: © 


"Please cause every inquiry to be made at Hotels, Shinping } 
NS Offices, and all likely places; and watch outward-bound Steamers. 


| 
: if found, arrest and wire, when an Officer will be sent for him | 5 / Tri 
Any information obtained, please wire at once to this Office. % oe een Wns eG 


J. W.. NOTT BOWER, | 


The above Roward will. "oe paid by Mr. J. HOPE. 
"SIMPSON, General “Manager, Bank of Liverpool. Ltd. 
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stage? It may be noticed, too, that the 
co-manager of the Vaudeville (Mr. Charles 
Frohman) is an American. The very night 
when this Anglo-American company of 
players were at Sandringham his Majesty’s 
Guards were escorting the mortal remains of the late German 
Ambassador to Victoria. These two foreign countries were honoured — 
on the same night in such different ways. King Edward as Prince 
of Wales was a great theatre-goer ; he was always attended by at 
least one gentleman in waiting. 
I remember seeing his Majesty 
and Mr. Greville at a perform- 
ance by Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
at the Royalty, and between the 
acts the two discussed points in 
the play in a loud whisper which 
was almost audible in the stalls. 
The Queen is not such a great 
playgoer -but she is very keen on 
grand opera. Needless to say, 
the King and the rest of the 
Royal Family pay for their tickets 
like anyone else. 


23rd November, — 1907, 


Defence a la Walking Stick. — 
The president of the Bartitsu Club 
(that most interesting school of 
self-defence in all its forms which 
is located in Shaftesbury Avenue) 
has taken up the cudgels in favour 
of Professor Vigny, who teaches 
the beautiful and useful mysteries 
of /a canne, or walking-stick, de- 
fence and /a@ savate at the club 
in question. Professor Vigny has 
already challenged his Parisian 
rival, Professor Charlemont, several 
times but without result. Char- 
lemont refuses to fight anywhere 
but in Paris, no doubt not wishing 
to add the horrors of a Channel 
crossing to the possibilities of 


ue serge suit, flannel shirt, 


president and founder of the Bar- 
titsu Club, has now thrown down 
the glove for Vigny and challenges 
Charlemont in his name to an 
encounter of /a boxe francaise (a 


HEAD CONSTABLE. ~ 


Their Majesties the King and Quern, 
the Royal Family, and their Majesti-s 
guests staying at Sandringham were 
present 

The clergy, the tenants, and residents 
on the Sandringham estate had the honour 
of being invited. 

The Circxlar, of course, noted the first play seen by King Edward 
since his mother’s death. Manners change. Who would have 
thought this time last year that Dan Leno would receive a 
“command” to appear before the Sovereign, and that two curtain- 


raisers like Papa’s Wife and Scrooge would be put on the royal 


(oe oe Tatas & Cor Brinig Counactors, 0% Vector Siteet, Livervol (0 


An exact reproduction of the notice issued by the Liverpool Police offering 
a reward of £250 for information leading to the arrest of Goudie, 
the late clerk of the Liverpool Bank 


MONSTER sprees combination of English boxing 
and savaze) for the title of world’s 
champ on and the stakes he may 
choose to name, the match to 
take place either in England or in 
some neutral country. It would be an extremely interesting event 
could it be brought off; but it is thought probable that Charle- 
mont will still prefer his é/e of ‘masterly inactivity.” One is 
irresistibly reminded of the lions in Bombastes Furioso: ‘ And 
the last lion thought the first a Bore ! ” 


‘“CARABINE ' 
The winner of the Manchester November Handicap 


* TRANSPARENCY ” 
The favourite going to the post 


THE LAST FLAT RACE OF THE SEASON 
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A Family of Triplets.—A few weeks 
cago the town of Shrewsbury celebrated with 
-due festivities the twenty-first birthday of its 
These triplets, who consist 
-of two young men and their sister, were born 
Their names are Matthew Charles, William 
Ernest, and Ethel Kate Wilding, and they are well known to most 
-of the people in the Shropshire town. 
twenty-first birthday THE TATLER sent these triplets its hearty con- 
gratulations on the event, which were most pleasantly acknowledged 
by their father, who forwarded the photograph of his famous family 


famous triplets. 


on November 15, 1880. 


of three which is reproduced on 
‘this page. 


Systems at Monte Carlo.— 
Apropos of Lord Rosslyn’s article 
in last week’s issue on his infallible 
system for breaking the bank at 
Monte Carlo, a correspondent who 
has visited the tables every year 
for nearly a quarter of a century 
tells me that the only successful 
-system is luck. Wells won £30,000 
by what he called a new system of 
his own. But those who watched 
his play carefully could see no 
‘traces of any system; he merely 
played boldly and for a time had 
luck. In the same way one of 
the Joels on a certain occasion 
won £15,000, but his win showed 
-clearly how absurd it is to rely on 
probabilities, for the red won no 
‘fewer than:a dozen consecutive 
itimes, a run which it is most 
unlikely that any system could 
have calculated for. 


Why they Fail.—There have 
been all sorts of infallible systems, 
some of them very simple, some of 
them most ingenious mathematical 
calculations worked out by men 
with undoubted mental capacity. 
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fatal. 


On the occasion of their 


) A FAMILY OF TRIPLETS 
Who have just celebrated their twenty-first birthday at Shrewsbury 
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On paper they are admirable, but when put 
into practice none of the expected sequences 
of chance have come off, and the result is 
A very simple illustration of the fer- 

versity of the doctrine of chance is the following. 
Suppose that three white and two red billiard balls are placed in an 
ordinary pool basket, shaken, and one ball taken out. 
are three to two that that ball is a white one, but very likely it is red, 
and in a sequence of, say, thirty throws red may be the winning 
colour much more frequently than white. 
come out no fewer than eighty-three times out of a hundred. 


The chanccs 


I have seen a red ball 


The Alliterative Kaiser.— 
Apropos of the Kaiser and his 
recent appearance at a vegetarian 
banquet in Berlin, where he praised 
the menu and said he should have 
the dishes copied for his dwn table 
but with the addition of meat (a 
“damning with faint praise” that 
caused dismay in the vegetarian 
breasts), one may be permitted to 
recall a saying of his on the occa- 
sion of his last visit to England. 
Talking of Germany to his friend, 
Lord Lonsdale, he said, ‘‘ There 
are three things which have made 
up the strength of Germany—beef, 
beer, and Bismarck.” The holder 
of such an opinion was hardly 
likely to be converted to the tenets 
of vegetarianism and the beauties 
of a mess of pottage. “Apt alli- 
teration’s artful aid” is much 
beloved by the ruler of Germany 
and he often shows a pretty wit in 
the use of it, as when he summed 
up one day the whole duty of 
woman (from the German point 
of view) in the phrase, ‘‘ A woman’s 
interests in life should be limited 
to the three k’s—irche, kinder, 
und kiiche.” 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON THE MALVERN HILLS DURING THE RECENT GREAT FOG 


The tops of the surrounding hills appear like small islands in mid-ocean 
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THE FIRST YACHT RACE ON LAKE NYASSA 


H.M's. gunboat ‘‘Gwendolen’s”’ cutter 


The: winner of the second prize. The African 


IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


The cup winner: the Administration cutter 


Lakes Corporation’s cutter 


A Regatta on Lake Nyassa.—Yesterday, as it were, Lake 
Nyassa was almost an unknown sea; now a yacht club has been 
started, and four steamers and seven boats entered for a com- 
petition. The cup was won by .the Administration boat and the 
second prize by one belonging to the African Lakes Corporation, 
which has its head offices in Glasgow. A correspondent says that 
rumours of railways are in the air but the Government will not 
guarantee the money. Coffee is failing, gold has not been found, but 
the missionaries are thriving, for the Jesuits have just started a 
station. The industry of the country might be put down as missions 
and transport, the latter a consequence of the former. While laymen 
are crying out for the capital to open up and develop the country 
one of the missions is spending £8,000 in laying down a water 
supply to its head station and introducing electricity. 


To Banish Fogs.—Could anything be more appropriate and 
“topical” than that the Coal-Smoke Abatement Society should 
have held its annual meeting 
while the horrid memory of 
the recent fogs was fresh (if any- 
thing about a fog can be termed 
fresh) in the minds of Londoners ? 
The meeting took place at Gros- 
venor House, for the young Duke 
cf Westminster is following in the 
footsteps of his grandfather, who 
was an ardent supporter of the 
Coal-Smoke Abatement Society, 
Sir William Richmond, the presi- 
dent and organiser of the society, 
occupied the chair, and among the 
speakers who addressed the very 
large audience which filled the 
large and beautiful ballroom at 
Grosvenor House were Sir William 
Broadbent, who described how 
injurious coal-smoke was to human 
beings ; Professor Church, who 
described how the black fog was 
full of such deadly poisons as 
sulphuric acid and oil of vitriol, 
and how the reason that the black 
London fogs were not absorbed 
by the atmosphere as is the case 
with ordinary fogs and river mists was that each globule of 
moisture was encased in an oily coating of tarry substance emanating 
from the coal-smoke, and was thereby proof against absorption, 
the professor going on to show the harm that such oily and tarry 
substances had on all works of art and architecture. 

Sir W. .Thiselton-Dyer told of the fearful havoc the fogs 
cause among the plants in the conservatories at Kew Gardens, and 
Professor Oliver Lodge’s interesting speech may be summed up 
as a protest against the poker—for the professor maintains that it is 
not sufficient to fine factories and business premises which let smoke 
loose from their chimneys for the poisoning of the multitude, but that 
private individuals should have a sufficient sense of abnegation and 
altruism to forego the pleasure of a coal fire that can be poked, which 
though a joy within disseminates poison without, and adopt gas fires 
for general and particular use. The society should do its best to 


Caister lifeboat accident; 


FOUR GENERATIONS OF LIFEBOAT HEROES 


From left to right the names are—Walter Haylett, the survivor of the 
Walter Haylett, 
coxswain (drowned); James Haylett, fifty years on the lifeboat 


encourage inventors to invent some form of chimney or grate to 
consume the smoke, for it is more likely that the question will be 
solved in that way than by trying to persuade English people to give 
up the familiar joys of the poker. 


President Roosevelt’s Understudy.—Senator Lodge, who has 
already come to be considered in the United States as the spokesman: 
of President Roosevelt, is one of those strange products of the 
Republic—a scholar in politics. He is a man with ideas, and yet he is. 
intensely practical. Though only just fifty his name has been known 
in American politics for the last quarter of a century. Physically 
and intellectually he is a thoroughbred, straight as an arrow, trim in 
figure, and graceful in bearing. He is a born fighter and is always: 
ready to return the blows he gets. He is an intense American, and - 
believes his country to be the greatest on earth. He is ambitious, 
and may one day rule at Washington. 


Extinction of the Autograph.—The autograph letter is rapidly 
becoming a thing of the past. 
Shorthand and the typewriter have: 
killed it. No business man now- 
adays writes a letter with his own 
hand ; he supplies the matter and. 
his signature, and his typist does 
the rest. It is an age of short 
cuts, and even literary men find it 
more profitable to dictate than to- 
write their copy. One of the most 
successful of modern newspaper 
proprietors confessed the other day 
that he had not written a letter for 
seven years, although his private 
correspondence amounted to more 
than fifty letters daily. Cabinet 
Ministers alone seem to cling to- 
the old tradition. Lord Salisbury 
abhors a type-written letter, and. 
Mr. Arthur Balfour writes a large 
part of his correspondence himself. 
Even Mr. Chamberlain, who is. 
essentially up to date, seems to 
regard the typewriter as altogether 
inferior to the telegraph as a 


aged 2; : 
vehicle for conveying his opinions. 


Aaron Haylett, 


Wagner. on Jam Pots.—It is not always well to be too 
economical. Two old maiden ladies in Germany recently had a 


~ visit from a musical critic, whose interest in the venerable spinsters. 
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chiefly arose from the fact that their brother, who had died recently, 
had been one of Wagner’s most intimate friends. The old ladies. 
had just got through their annual jam making, and with pardonable 
pride invited their visitor to inspect the noble collection of well-filled 
pots in the storeroom. The observant eye of the journalist remarked 
that the paper with which the jam pots were covered looked like 
sheets of MS., and curiosity prompting a closer inspection he dis- 
covered that the economical old ladies, to avoid buying parchment, 
had used the whole of Wagner’s correspondence with their brothe:, 
little dreaming of the commercial value of such autographs.. 
Whether the journalist informed the good ladies of the real value of 
their jam pot covers or kept the secret to himself I have not heard, 
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A Boy Preacher.—“ Jack” Cooke, as he 
is familiarly called, who has been preaching 
at Bloomsbury Baptist Chapel during the past 
week, probably takes rank as the youngest 
sermon producer in the world. His age is 
now fifteen, and when he was ten he commenced to hold forth to 
his family, who then lived in Manchester. What he will be like 
when he reaches thirty one trembles to think. On an average he 
now claims to preach a sermon every day and two on Sundays, and 
he has addressed audiences of 10,000 to 14,000. He counts his 
“ converts ” as sportsmen do their heads of game, and what he lacks 
in education and spiritual experience he makes up for in self- 
confidence and belief in the wickedness of his elders. 


Henley on Stevenson.—Next to the epidemic of Chamberlainitis 
which is ravaging the Fatherland, possibly the topic exciting most 
feeling of sorts is the onslaught by Mr. W. E. Henley on the memory 
of his friend, Robert Louis (or, as Mr, Henley or his printers put it, 
Lewis) Stevenson. As to the temper and tendency of the article 
Mr. Henley has already had said about him as much as he deserves 
and perhaps a trifle over ; but I may be allowed in the interests of art 
to protest against the slovenly disorder of his critical style. Whatever 
else Stevenson was, or was not, he was an exquisite and elaborately 
careful writer of prose ; and the spectacle of his old friend shooting 
a critical argument alternately ‘into the rubbish heap of text and 
the sink of the footnote would have killed him if he had not been 
already dead. “Heavens!” might he have said, “this man was 
my friend for years, and yet he can write no better than ¢hat/” 


“Let Well Alone.”—Possibly Stevenson has been overpraised by 
his admirers in past and present, and it is in any case folly to make 
a fuss about his personal life. He gave the world the best that was 

_ in him, and also some of the second best. If a writer with the rare gift 
of biography were to give us a true, or at any rate a graphic, picture 
of the man as he lived we should welcome the book as an addition to 
our literature in a department in which it is always too weak. But 
apart from this good fortune—why not let the man alone? We 
have had all he ever wrote that is worth much ; we have had some, 
in the way of letters especially, that is worth littlk—as any man’s 
letters must be at times. A statesman, a great man of action, or the 
head of a great movement must have his biography ; he is a part of 
history, and history cannot be understood unless we know something 
of the man. Also, the man cannot be understood unless his 
biographer knows a good deal of contemporary history, which is not 
invariably the case. 

But the great privilege of an author or of a man of scientific 
eminence is to be let off with bibliography and a volume of 
press cuttings. There is no real life of Darwin, nor ever can be; 
there is a history of Darwinianism. There is a life of, Sir Walter 


THE HENLEY-STEVENSON CONTROVERSY 


This is one of the one hundred caricatures by Mr. Max Beerbohm 
that are to be exhibited from Saturday next at the galleries 
of Carfax and Co., 17, Ryder Street, St. James's 
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Stevenson much the better artist. 
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Scott, simply because Scott was a man of a 
large, hospitable, affable life, who lived in a 
stirring time, and had a son-in-law with the 
biographical gift to write about him. Steven- 
son’s life could be made a literary possession for 
all time, but only by the heaven-born writer, for he was picturesque: 
Or rather, it would take two writers to do him justice, for he was 
picturesque in an early Scots manner and then in a later Samoa 
manner, and the two styles decline to mix. 


Johnson 


JACK COOKE, THE BOY PREACHER 
Who is now holding forth in London 


Stevenson and Scott.—Stevenson has been compared latterly, to 
his disadvantage, with Scott. The parallel is more futile than such 
literary comparisons usually are. Scott was much the bigger man ; 
Both could tell a story and make 
a failure of the love interest, but except for their nationality and 
love for story-telling they had little enough in common. Scott is a 
European name as Byron is ; Stevenson is merely British in reputa- 
tion as Shelley was. The former two were big careless men whose 
work does not lose much by translation (except Scott’s best, his 
Scottish character study), the latter two were artists in words, and 
therefore can never have a foreign fame. 

Scott started the romantic movement ; but Stevenson, if he has 
not begun, has at least forwarded an important literary tendency. It 
is the movement for English novelists to take more pains over their 
style, and it is and always has been a much-needed tendency. The 
value of the mere existence of a perfect bit of literature like The 
Merry Men can hardly be exaggerated. To read it is an education, 
and the man who has studied it will never be taken in by the 
fustian and frippery of certain popular works which I absolutely 
decline to particularise. 

Humours of the Telephone.—I have now been on the telephone 
at my private house for two years; I pay ten guineas a year 
for the privilege. I may telephone to any part of London, to 
places as far away from my house -as Croydon and Blackheath 
without payment of an additional penny. I may sometimes have to 
complain that the people on the exchange are not quite as alert as 
Government officials ; there is plenty of room for improvement in 
that particular, None the less I cannot see what is to be gained by 
abandoning the present telephone company and paying the 
Government nine guineas for the privilege I now enjoy for ten, 
while the Government will charge me in addition an extra penny or 
twopence every time I call up a friend or a tradesman on the 
telephone. It is quite clear that instead of costing me ten guineas 
a year the Government telephone will cost me for the same privileges 
exactly seventeen guineas. The humours of the telephone would 
make a good subject for an article. One lady called up her husband 
at his office to say that the Smiths were asking them to dinner on 
the telephone. “Is it worth while?” she inquired of her spouse. 
“Yes, it is quite worth while,” came back the unexpected answer 
from her would-be hostess, who had not been “ cut off.” 
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Dan Leno on his way to Sandringham. 


On Tuesday last week, by command of the King, Dan Leno gave one of his inimitable performances at Sandringham 
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THE HUMOUR OF LIFE—As seen by Phil May. 


Tos Mae 


The Vicar: | don’t see your husband at church now so often 
Mrs. Miggs: Well, no, sir; you see he’s enjoying very bad ’ealth 
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SG how me your gifts and I will describe 
your friends. -I will tell you whether 
they are mere acquaintances, actuated by a 
cool, polite regard—a social regard, dzex 
entendu, which has nothing to do with friend- 
ship—or whether they are the true kindred of 
your soul to whom the work of choosing has 
been a labour of love and whose presents 
have come laden with wordless messages and 
sweet with silent, heartfelt good wishes. 
“When thou makest presents,” wrote 


Diamond pendant at Benson's 


Fuller, “let them be of such thing as will 
last long,” and under this heading the worthy 
old sage would surely have ranked jewellery. 
Besides, the sentiment that lingers about 
Christmas makes it essentially a season for 
some dainty little personal gift—some trifle 
that we can wear and give a sigh and a smile 
to the memory of the donor as we put it on. 
Christmas is, however, a bad time with 
most of my sex for any large outlay. It 
comes just at the moment when our pin 


BRACELET AT BENSON’S 


money and dress allowances are at a low ebb 
- when the cold weather has nipped us into 
the belief that our new fur stole or jacket 
must be so many inches longer or wider, as 
the case may be, and our theatre coat lined 
throughout with ermine or thibet instead of 
merely faced with the same ; and as naturally 
all these things dig a deep hole in our re- 
sources we would gladly shift Christmas Day 
to a more convenient season. 

So that it is particularly good news, to 
those who are not already aware of it, that 
Messrs. Benson, Ltd., of 25, Old Bond Street, 
are always prepared to accept from their 
clients twenty monthly payments in lieu of 
the lump sum for any goods varying from £20 
to £1,000. This settles the question for a 
number of us at once, and I am disposed to 
think that in the matter of wedding presents 
it is even still more advantageous. 

Diamonds, pearls, and- I may add sap- 
phires as well, are always as welcome as the 
flowers in May, and represent the good things 
of which we can never have too much. The 
bracelet, pendant, and sleeve links illustrated 
above, and of which the designs are, as 
you see, as graceful and exquisite as they 
well can be, stand for possessions whose 
desirability is beyond question. 

Then in the matter of presents I am 
always disposed to cater for the particular 
little pet weaknesses of my friends. The 
little merrythought brooch in diamonds and 
sapphires which I saw there will receive 


CHRISTMAS IN 


GIETLAND. 


a warm welcome from any one of the vast 
army of superstitious folk who worship symbols 
and tokens, while to those of sporting pro- 
clivities the same measure of appreciation will 
be extended to the diamond pin—whether it 
happens to be the fox, dog, horse and rider, 
or pheasant—to be seen at 25, Old Bond 
Street. 

Let me remind you, too, that hair orna- 
ments, pearl and diamond collars, or the less 
costly pearl and diamond slides, are all of 
them gifts beloved by the votaries of Dame 


Diamond and sapphire sleeve links at Benson’s 


Fashion, while you can procure at this house 
a dainty little diamond brooch formed of the 
single word, “Xmas,” as well as a diamond 
ivy leaf—“ lest we forget” the claims of our 
friends past and present—or a sprig of holly 
or mistletoe is likewise obtainable. 
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China cabinet in inlaid mahogany at Hewetson's 
For particulars see’next page 
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As regards the Cinque-Cento work revived 
by this firm, it is so lovely that I prophesy for 
it a succes fou this season. In these beauty- 
loving days the enamel filigree work with the 
exquisite “shot” effect—supplemented in 
some cases with rubies and other gems—is 
attracting an immense amount of attention, 
and those specimens which I admired at 
Messrs. Benson’s, Ltd., were verily and 
indeed “such things as dreams are made of.” 

At Messrs. D. H. Evans’s, Oxford Street, 


Artistic white-wood overmantel at Hewetson’s 
For particulars see next page 


there is likewise an immensely varied selection 
of gifts, some of which are shown on the 
next page. 

For my “ catty ” friends I have chosen the 
new and fascinating salts bottle which I saw at 
this house, the top of which represents a cat’s 
head in silver with great yellow eyes. It is 
only 47s. 6d., and taking into consideration the 
unfailing success which attends any appeal to 
a hobby it is sure to prove popular, while the 


IN DIAMONDS AND PEARLS 


same thing with an owl’s head in silver looks 
equally well on the toilet table and suggests 
an eminently suitable gift for a ‘sweet girl 
graduate ” or feminine bluestocking. 

Then there are silver hair brushes, bonnet 
whisks, powder, boxes, &c., in all the very 
latest designs and patterns, some of which 
are shown in these pages, and they are gifts 
that will always enjoy a full meed of -popu- 
larity. The originality of the design of the 
silver-backed hair brush of our illustration, 
fluted like a shell with a silver shield for the 
monogram, particularly took my fancy, and as 
the price is only 28s. 6d., with the mirror to 
correspond at 49s. 6d., I think they deserve 
special mention. 

And if you do not happen to be over- 
blessed with the wherewithal to oil the wheels 
of life you will no doubt welcome the silver- 
handled shoe lift and button-hook at 6s. gd. or 
5s. 11d. respectively, as these represent pretty 
little gifts which are always valued and are 
bound to be useful, while the last remark 
applies equally well to the silver powder box 
of unique design at 44s. 6d. 

Our illustration of the gentleman’s dress- 
ing case in cowhide, with every fitting that the 
heart of man can desire and in the newest 
shape, speaks for itself, and is arranged with 
ample consideration for the matter of space ; 
and as | fell in love with it at first sight I am 
inclined to think that its qualifications as a 
Christmas gift may make the same impression 
upon others of my sex, 
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I saw a number 
” of articles at Messrs. 
Hewetson’s show- 
rooms in Tottenham 
Court Road _ the 
other day which 
made me more 
than ever enthu- 
siastic on the sub- 
ject. 

Take, for instance, the china cabinet shown as an illustration, of 
inlaid mahogany, in the Adams style, which to my mind is unparal- 
leled for dignity and good taste, lined with plush and fitted with 
glass shelves and priced at the moderate figure of £10 Ios., or the 
little ivory-white overmantel—which likewise recalls the art of the 
brothers Adam — fitted with 
tiny cupboards of leaded glass 
on either side. F 

1 have still retrospective 
visions, too, of certain occa- 
sional tables, oval in shape 
and made of painted satin- 
wood, at £6 6s., that were 
charming, the most inviting 
easy chairs in the quaintest 
and most artistic of shapes, as 
well as old-world Watteau or 
Sheraton screens. 

From tables and chairs it is 
mot such a far cry to trunks, and here again I plead the merits 
of the practical gift. 

There is a certain specimen already known to most 
women and ardently desired by those on travel intent 
which is manufactured by Foot and Son of 17, New 
Bond Street, and which goes by the name of the 
“Eureka.” To my mind the horrors of “living in a 
trunk ” when travelling are entirely neutralised by the 
satisfaction of knowing that our dresses are neatly 


Silver jewel drawer at Wilson and Gill’s 
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Eureka trunk at J. Foot and Son's 


stowed away in separate drawers, as you will see in the 
accompanying illustration, while a very smart figure is 
cut by the trunk itself when closed and strapped, 
covered as it is with strong waterproof canvas and 
bound with sewn oxhide leather. As these are made 
in several sizes and shapes they are as well adapted for 
the other sex as for my own 


MM 


Silver-backed brush at D. H. Evans and Co.'s 
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Silver belt at Wilson and Gill’s 


Silver button- 
hook at D. H. 
Evans andCo.'s 


THE TATLER 


And speaking of 
travelling, it will 
surely not be out of 
order if I call your 
attention to a 
novelty in the shape 
of a leather case 
containing three 
glass flasks with 
solid silver tops 
ornamented with 
enamel rings which 
is shown on this 
page, and which I first examined during a delightful half-hour spent 
at Messrs. Wilson and Gill’s, 134, Regent Street. It struck me as 
being such an ideal present for 
a “mere man” that I madea 
mental note of it for some 
future occasion, while it looked 
so intrinsically good that I was 
immensely relieved to learn that 
the price was from £4 5s.—a 
striking proof of the moderation 
of Messrs. Wilson and Gill’s 
demands. 

Another sensible present 
for my own sex is the richly 
chased and pierced silver belt 
shown on this page. With a 
fur coatee or bolero there is nothing more fashionable, the barbaric 
combination of silver and fur being both piquant and effective, and 
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A case of three flasks at Wilson and Gill's 
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Gentleman's fitted dressing case at D. H. Evans and Co.'s 


the price, too—£3 5s.—considerably less than 1 had dared to 
expect. 

Then there is the little silver jewel drawer in the Louis style 
with the popular cherub design which is priced from £4 5s., and 
likewise the new crystal scent pump which will force a spray by 
simply pressing the silver top. 

In conclusion, I would wish you good luck 
in your choice and the true spirit of divination 
that you may read the unspoken wants of 
your friends and satisfy them on the earliest 
occasion. But as among our friends and 
acquaintances there is a vast diversity of taste 
and sentiment, and it is impossible in a short 
article to give sufficient suggestions to meet 
with a tenth of our several requirements in 
the matter, I can only hope that you will make 
atour of the shopsI have mentioned in person 
and learn for yourself how inexhaustible are 
their resources. 
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Silver powder box at 
D. H. Evans and Co.'s 
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Restoring the Ancient Glories of the “ Splendid City” of Bath. 


nvited to visit Bath to see the new and very 
fine hotel that the firm of Spiérs and Pond 
have erected in one of the very best positions 
in the ancient city I was glad to walk once 
more through the town that has perhaps more 
associations, ancient and modern, than any 
other in the kingdom. Certainly the newest 
impression is this hotel, from the windows of 
which one sees many reminders of the past. 
One looks down on the old bridge covered 
with houses that has that same delightful 
touch of the picturesque that obtains with so 
many of the old bridges of Italy. One looks 
down upon the Abbey Church that has also 
its records dating from the time when Bath 
was little more than a squalid village. 

From this new hotel, surrounded by modern 
appliances and modern comforts, one has 
certainly an excellent starting point from 
which to make oneself acquainted with the 
wonderful city that has inspired so much 
eulogy from a succession of vivid writers. To 
the baths themselves and to the famous. pump- 
room is scarcely two minutes’ walk. In this 
pump-room the statue of Beau Nash still 
watches o’er the scene ; you will look in vain, 


organised its festivities, who dictated its 


social etiquette, and who at eighty-seven . 


years of age was buried with the pomp of a 
monarch in this. Abbey Church. Here close to 
the pump-room is the.Cross Bath, vividly 
described by Pepys in his Diary as a ‘place 
where all the people of consequence crowded. 
As we wander up towards the Circus into 
eighteenth-century Bath there are a whole 
host of memories. At No. 8, Gay Street, 
Mrs. Thrale lived her last years, and more 
than once the Johnson Club has made its_pil- 
grimages to her house and tomb, for was her 
name not the one that will be most perpetually 
associated with the Grand Old Man of the 
eighteenth century ? The Circus is a ring of 
houses that Landor declared inspired him with 
some such feelings as those that he felt amid 
the antiquities of Rome itself. Well-nigh 
every house has a tale totell. At No. 7 we 
find a tablet inscribed to William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, for here the great commoner dwelt 
during the time that he represented Bath in 
Parliament. One of the founders of the 
Indian Empire, Lord Clive, resided at No. 14, 
and Major André, afterwards to be hanged by 


But many will willingly leave the glories. 
of the Bath of Pepys and the Bath of Jane 
Austen and hark back to the Bath of the 
Roman Conquest. Nowhere else in England. 
can one so splendidly remodel the past 
through the early ages of the Roman occu- 
pation and through the later period of mona- 
sticism and medizvalism—the period when 
these baths were called the Abbey Baths and 
were sanctioned and blessed by the Church ; 
thence through the seventeenth century, when 
the famous Sir Thomas Browne of Norwich,. 
author of Religio Medici, recommended the 
waters to his patients, and when our delightful 
friend Pepys himself experienced the joys of 
bathing in the warm water. Thence through 
the eighteenth century with all the glories of 
Beau Nash, and all the association with — 
Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, Miss Burney, Ann 
Radcliffe, Sir Walter Scott, and a long line 
of distinguished names. Finally in the nine- 
teenth century when it was praised by Landor,. 
by Edward FitzGerald, and last but not least 
by Charles Dickens in the Pickwick Papers. 
Who can ever forget Mr. Pickwick taking 
the waters? The White Hart, alas! is gone. 


A GLIMPSE OF BATH 


Showing the old bridge on the right, recalling the Ponte Vecchio at Florence, the Abbey Church on the left, and the new Empire Hotel, which 


however, for the busts of Pope and Newton 
which are supposed to have stood there. That 
epigram of Lord Chesterfield’s to the effect 
that— 
Wisdom and wit are little seen, 
But folly at full length 

was never applied to the pump-room of Bath. 

By an agreeable coincidence Miss Con- 
stance Hill’s recent book on Jane Austen came 
to me at the moment I was starting for Bath, 
and one chapter of its pleasant pages is 
devoted to that city. One seemed to live 
again the scenes in (Vorthanger Abbey and 
Persuasion, where Miss Austen’s heroines 
visit the pump-room with their friends and are 
introduced to this acquaintance and to that. 

Bath happily preserves for us a multi- 
tude of memories of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. In Walcot Church are 
buried Christopher Anstey, who wrote Zhe 
New Bath Guide, and Fanny Burney, who 
wrote Evelina. In the Abbey we stand by 
the tomb of the famous Beau Nash himself— 
Beau Nash to whom is given most of the 
credit for having evolved Bath froma quite 
commonplace town to a city where all the 
fashion of the kingdom congregated, who 


was opened last Thursday, in the centre 


Washington as a spy, lived at No. 22, and his 
mother and sisters mourned for him there for 
long years after. At No. 24 Gainsborough 
painted pictures as at two other Bath houses, 
he having removed from the Circus to No. 8, 
Ainslie’s Belvidere. 

But one might wander all through Bath 
in this way and find recollections of people 
who have made that city their residence for 
long periods. Henry Fielding, our greatest 
novelist, and Beckford, the author of Vathek ; 
Malthus, famous for his theories of popula- 
tion ; Bishop Butler of Tze Analogy; Burke 
and Sheridan, Wilberforce and Wordsworth— 
these are but names taken at random from the 
literary history of the city. At No. 4, Sidney 
Place, a tablet will inform you that Jane Austen 
dwelt in this house, and all who have read 
Northanger Abbey know what an admirable 
replica it is of her experience during that 
sojourn in Bath. A few doors off, at No. 9, 
Mr, Clark Russell, who still happily lives to 
give us beautiful stories of the sea, has 
resided for many years. Not the least 
pleasant element in my brief visit to Bath 
was a long conversation with Mr. Clark 
Russell at his house in Sidney Place. 
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With all the traditions of centuries behind 
it one is confident that the ancient glories of 
Bath require but little to restore them ; even as. 
it is one is surprised to see so few houses to: 
let in all this long, endless succession of 
magnificent terraces, fewer, in fact, than in 
any average London suburb. Bath still 
retains all the ‘elements of its eighteenth- 
century charm; one may still drink one’s 
glass of mineral water in the pump-room ; 
one may still attend concerts and lectures in 
the Upper Rooms in which Jane Austen and 
her heroines danced. One may still enter the 
King’s Bath and the Cross Bath ; still dis- 
cover an endless succession of pleasant 
methods of beguiling time, to say nothing of 
fancy-dress balls and beautiful walks in the 
picturesque Victoria Park and along by Beacon 
Hill. ‘It is really a splendid city in an even 
nobler country” was Edward FitzGerald’s. 
verdict years after Bath had ceased to be the 
most fashionable place in England, and this. 
verdict of the translator of Omar Khayyam 
holds good to-day. Why should not the 
“splendid city” of Bath enjoy all the vogue: 
in the twentieth century that it possessed in, 
the eighteenth ? Gielksge: 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Week by Week. 


Lallie Charles 
LADY KATHLEEN PILKINGTON AND HER fWO CHILDREN 


Lady Kathleen Pilkington is a daughter of the late Earl of Desart and a niece of the present peer. Her husband, Major Pilkington, 
is the eldest son of Sir Lionel Pilkington, Bart., of Chevet Park, Wakefield. She has two children— 
Phyllis, born 1896, and Arthur William, born 1898 
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Not a True Ruby.—I see it stated that the 
King’s coronation crown is to be adorned 
with what is termed “the Black Prince ruby.” 
It is not generally known that this stone, 
which now forms the centre of the Maltese 
cross on the late Queen Victoria’s crown, is 
not a ruby at all but simply a red spinel. It 
is of large size, and if it were a true ruby 
would far surpass in value the Koh-i-Noor 
itself, for rubies never run to the same size as 
diamonds, and being also far rarer are con- 
siderably more valuable in price per carat. A 
four-carat ruby, for instance, would be worth 
about 42,000, probably even more if it were a 
flawless stone; a four-carat diamond would 
not be worth the half of that sum. 

The so-called “ Black Prince ruby ” derived 
its name from the fact that it was given to 
Edward the Black Prince by Don Pedro of 
Castile in gratitude for the victory of Logrono 
in ‘April, 1367, which restored the throne of 
Spain to Don Pedro. Henry V. wore 
it in his helmet at the battle of Agin- 
court, and it has ever since formed 
part of the crown jewels of England. 
In spite of its having been proved to 
be nothing but a spinel it still figures 
in the description of the regalia as a 
“ruby,” and as such was shown at the 
famous exhibition of 1862 when the 
royal jewels were one of the most 
interesting exhibits. 


Hair-dressing and the Coronation. 
—cCoronation matters begin to bulk 
more and more largely as time goes 
by. One of the quaintest outcomes 
of the absorbing interest which the 
subject possesses is the doll exhibition 
at Norfolk House to exemplify the 
exact dress which each section of the 
nobility who are called upon to attend 
the ceremony in the Abbey will have to 
wear. The dressmakers are in despair 
over the unbecomingness of the 
peeresses’ costumes with the crimson 
velvet over dress opening its scolloped 
edges over a wide expanse of white 
satin petticoat. The greatest. heart- 
burnings, however, are those of the 
hair-dressers. What coiffure can they 
design which will admit of a heavy 
coronet of silver gilt and velvet being 
put on and off the head with facility 
and becomingness ? 

At the coronation of Queen Victoria. 
when ladies wore their hair parted in 
Madonna fashion on the brow and 
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For some years past he has surrounded 
himself with Polish attendants, as he believes 
that although the Poles as a nation have been 
extremely unlucky, still they have the faculty 
of bringing luck to others. His court pianist, 
Miss Janotha, and the captain of the Imperial 
Guard are Poles. 


*Royal Toys.— During the progress of the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall’s colonial 
tour their children at home must have heard 
with great interest of the lovely toys that were 
from time to time entrusted to the care of their 
mother. By this time, no doubt, they are 
enjoying these delights to the full. One toy 
especially cannot fail to give the royal young- 


“THE KING!” 


Come, all brave men, now let us sing 
To our good Master Lord the King, 
With a merry merry note and a merry merry ring, 


And a hey nonny nonny O! 


May he have health to rule us long, 
To keep us merry men and strong, 
With a voice and a will for this good song, 


And a hey nonny nonny O! 


Republics come, Republics go, 
The British King he moves more slow, 
He sits where he is and he taps his toe 


With a hey nonny nonny O! 


Says he— Let foreigners disagree, 
Fight for a name and never be free, 2 
But the old oak throne is the little chair for me! 


3? 


With a hey nonny nonny O 


The British King he eats rich meat, 
There’s pillow for ’s head and stool for ’s feet, 
And his ease is the strength of the British Fleet, 


And a hey nonny nonny O! 


He lies him down to take a nap, 
Tho’ ’s treasure is flung about the map, 
And he doesn’t wake up when the little dogs yap, 


And a hey nonny nonny O!} 


‘Then here’s the song that we will sing— 
God save our Gracious Lord the King, 
With a merry merry note and a merry merry ring, 


And a hey nonny nonny O! 


May he be swift to punish wrong, 
May all his days be light and long, 
And as metry, God wot, as this good song, 


And a hey nonny nonny O! 


banded tightly over the ears, a coronet 
offered no dangers to its wearer, but 
now in these days of undulations with 
the hair puffed out in cushions all round 
the head in a most becoming halo, the 
question of a coronet such as must be 
worn at the coronation becomes a most thorny 
one. “Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown,” but still more uneasy lie the heads 
that have to face the prospect of suddenly 
-donning in public without the aid of a mirror 
a form of head-gear that is likely to slip over 
-one eye or down the back for lack of purchase 
on the top of the head. It is to be hoped 
some solution will be arrived at as a crowd 
of peeresses with their coronets tilted at all 
sorts of unhappy angles would hardly conduce 
to the solemn effect of the coronation service 
in Westminster Abbey. 


Superstitious Kaiser.--Like many other 
illustrious potentates Kaiser Wilhelm is 
extremely superstitious. He, in common with 

- the Rothschilds, believes in lucky and unlucky 
people, and avoids the latter like a pestilence. 


The above, which | consider one of the happiest efforts 


in recent newspaper verse, is reproduced by per- 
mission from the ‘Pall Mall Gazette” 


sters pleasure ; jthis consists of a number of 
carved models representing in miniature the 
principal buildings in Torcnto. With these 
at his command little Prince Edward shou'd 
soon become a famous empire-builder. This 
unique present derives additional interest from 
the fact that it was subscribed for entirely by 
schoolchildren in Toronto. 


Lord Bridport.—Viscount Bridport will 
spend the winter at the house in Windsor 
Great Park which was conferred on him by the 
late Queen for his life. It is most picturesquely 
situated among great trees not far from 
Cumberland Lodge and almost over against 
the Chapel Royal. It is on high ground, 
therefore very healthy, but thoroughly pro- 
tected from the fierce winds which sweep over 
the exposed “lawns” in winter. Lord Brid- 
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port at one time hoped to make a fortune out 
of the wine manufactured on his duchy of 
Bronte estate, which came to his family from 
the great Lord Nelson, but the scheme did 
not meet with lasting success though it began 
in a very promising manner. 


~ A Social Diary.—Sir Herbert Perrott, who 


‘is to marry Miss Ethel Hare, has done good 


work both with the East Kent Militia, which 
he commanded for some years, and also for 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, of which 
he is the secretary and has been for some 
time. These labours have not prevented his 
taking an active part in society, where he is 
popular. The Duke of Hamilton’s present 
income under the late Duke’s will is about 
£10,000 a year, but the Operation of the 
trust created by the same document will in 
the course of a few years tend to make him 
infinitely wealthier. He is also in remainder 
to the whole fortune though his prospect 
of succeeding is a trifle remote. 

The Earl of Wicklow is to be 
married to Lady Gladys Hamilton in 
Febsuary. The wecding will take place 
from Hampden House, the Duke of 
_Abercorn’s residence in Green Street, 
and will be a very grand affair. 
Mr. Dudley Marjoribanks and his bride 
after a trip abroad will go to Windsor, 
where Mr. Marjoribanks is to be on 
duty with his regiment, the” Blues, for 
some time. It really seems as if very 
soon there will be none but married 
officers in the Household Brigade. 
Formerly when they married they 
retired ; now they remain, like the 
Duke of Westminster, Lord Castle- 
reagh, and Mr. Marjoribanks.. 


Peeps at Prominent People.—Grand 
Duke Michael and Countess Torby will 
arrive at the Villa Kasbeck at Cannes 
very soon now. Their arrival cannot 
fail to add very considerably to the 
gaiety of the place as they are 
among the principal entertainers. In- 
gestre has long been practically shut 
up, but Lord Shrewsbury seems deter- 
mined to reopen it thoroughly as a 
centre of hospitality. His shooting 
parties have been highly successful, 
and will be followed by others. The 
Earl and’ Countess of Mar intend to 
spend some time on the Riviera before 
returning to this country and Bourne- 
mouth. The Earl and Countess of 
Ancaster having finished the “shoots” 
at Grimsthorpe Castle have rcturned to 
Normanton Park, where they intend to 
spend the winter. Grimsthorpe is the 
old seat of the Willoughby de Eresbys. 
Normanton is Heathcote property which 
Lord Ancaster inherited trom his father, the 
late Lord Aveland. 

Cousin of the King.—Count Gleichen, who 
has been appointcd one of the Anglo-Italian 
Soudanese Boundary Commission, is a cousin 
of the King. His father, the late Prince Victor 
of Hoh.nlohe-Langenburg, was a nephew of 
the late Queen. He married an aunt of the 
Marquis of Hertford, but as this marriage was 
only regarded as morganatic in Germany he 
and his wife res‘ded in England in a house in 
St. James’s Palace given them by Queen 
Victoria. According to German law the son 
of this marriage was unable to succeed to the 
princely title, and therefore he is known by 
the subordinate one of Count Gleichen, which 
also belongs to the family. He is highly 
esteemed by the King. 
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Esmé Collings 


LADY CASTLEMAINE AND HER DAUGHTER, EVELYN 


Lady Castlemaine is the wife of a well-known Irish peer. Before her marriage she was Miss Annie Barrington. She is a 
cousin of Sir Charles Barrington, Bart., of Glenstal 
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The King as a Playgoer.—Though King 
Edward has not been to the theatre since the 
death of Queen Victoria, actors and managers 
agree that when he was Prince of Wales no 
other leader of society could have done so 
much for the stage. Of course, it has never 
been his habit to pay casual visits. The 
manager is always informed in the morning 


R. N. Speaight 
THE HON. JOHN COMPTON CAVENDISH 
The only son of Lord and Lady Chesham 


when the King intends to be present at night 
—I believe his Majesty does not patronise 
matinées —and wh:.n he arrives his mere 
presence in the house naturally makes the most 
slipshod company play for all they are worth. 
Quite apart from this stimulating influence he 
is fortunately a very appreciative critic, and 
he never lets a good thing go without applause. 
No doubt his new dignity will imposé upon 
him a certain amount of formality when he 
next occupies the royal box—though in the 
past few could Jaugh more heartily when there 
was anything funny to Jaugh at—and perhaps 
his recent more serious mood may also incline 
the royal taste towards tragedy. But I have 
‘a vivid impression that he still prefers the 
lighter drama—so frivolous can even kings 
be when they put off the cares of state. 


Visitors at Sandringham.—Wolferton is 
the station for Sandringham, and hither the 
royal omnibuses are sent to bring up the 
guests to the mansion. It is as well for 
visitors when on their journey by train to 
remember that the next s’ation to Wolferton 
is Wootton, and not to be misled by the 
similarity of sound. On one occasion a lady 
who was going to Sandringham made this 
mistake and got out at Wootton. There, to 
her horror, she found she was some miles from 
Sandringham ; there was no means of pro- 
curing a conveyance, and the next train was 
not due for some time. She was in despair. 
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The stationmaster, however, was not only a 
staunch loyalist but luckily a man of original 
resource as well. He got out a trolley, 
put the lady on it, and told off a porter to 
wheel her up to Sandringham. They would 
send down for her luggage, he said. The 
porter wheeled away, and the singular cortége 


~ made its appearance in front of the house 


just as the house party were coming out from 
tea. Itmay be imagined that there was a good 
deal of laughter. 


The King’s Health.—The explanation of 
the constant rumours about the King’s 
alleged ill-health is, of course, largely the 
ingenious invention of the scribes, but it also 
rests on the undoubted fact that his Majesty’s 
face has not of late displayed the florid hue 
of robust health. People who have seen him 
close say that he looks haggard and pale. 
The enormous amount of work and the 
anxieties with which he has had to grapple 
during the past year, however, are quite 
enough to account for this. On the other 
hand, no one could possibly get through the 
amount of work that he does and go out 
shooting day after day if he were in weak 
health, It is nonsense to say that shooting 
is a recreation and therefore proves nothing ; 
those who say this do not know of what they 
are talking. Let them try it for themselves. 
Shooting is, of course, a recreation, and so 
are hunting, football, rowing, and cricket, but 
no man in weak health could stand the 
physical strain of them. 


Queen’s. Favourite Room.—The room 
where Queen Alexandra spends most of her 
time at Sandringham is her boudoir, to which 
no one is admitted but her family, Miss 
Knollys, and the private secretary. Here she 
gives her instructions to the latter and writes 
her own private letters. Here she spends the 
greater part of the morning as a rule, and 
hither she retires in the afternoon for a rest 
before going to her bedroom to dress for 
dinner. It is a beautiful and most cosy room, 
exquisitely decorated and furnished in lovely 
shades. Cabinets of lovely old china, pictures 
by the best artists, tall mirrors, comfortable 
chairs, meet the eye on every hand. There 
are also innumerable photographs framed, and 
unframed, some taken by the Queen’s own 
camera, others presents from friends. 


The King’s Work-room.—A strong con- 
trast to the Queen’s boudoir is the King’s 
private room or study, where he deals with 
the work of the day, private and public. This 
is an apartment plainly fitted up in what was 
once light oak but is acquiring a darker hue 
by reason of age. On one side there is a 
huge row of pigeon-holes. In the centre is a 
solid table with all the materials for writing 
on it. The walls are ornamented with por- 
traits of relations and friends. Over the 
pigeon-holes hangs one of the late Earl of 
Beaconsfield ; some of the others are framed 
cartoons from Vanity Fairy, On the mantel- 
piece are a clock, a few ornaments, and some 
unframed photographs. By the side of the 
fireplace is a tall desk at which one s/avds to 
write or read, a method which has been 
strongly recommended to his Majesty by his 
medical advisers. As a general rule the 
obseryer would see a collection of leather 
bags, baskets filled with correspondence, and 
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another larger basket on the floor waiting to 
receive the chaff of his Majesty’s correspond- 
ence when the grain has been sifted out. 


Sir Arthur Bigge.—Sir Arthur Bigge, who 
is formally appointed secretary to the Prince 
of Wales, is an old soldier of distinction. He 
was with Sir Evelyn (then Captain) Wood 
during the attack which the Zulus made on 
the camp at Kambula after the battle of the 
Zlobani Hill, and was in command of the 
guns. He was dismounted early in the affray, 
but in spite of that he fulfilled his work with 
such gallantry that he was mentioned in 
despatches. This brought him before the 
notice of the late Queen, and in the following 
year he was appointed groom-in-waiting to 
her Majesty. From that date he has been 
continuously in the royal service. 

For some years he acted as assistant private 
secretary under the late Sir Henry Ponsonby, 
and when the latter died Captain Bigge was 
appointed in his place, and shortly afterwards 
was knighted. The Winchester Tower of 
Windsor Castle then became his residence. 
Sir Arthur’s reminiscences would be well worth 
publishing, for he knows more than most 
people living of the inner life of the Court 
and the working of many of the secret wheels 
of high policy during the last reign ; but he is 
never likely to publish them, for to do so 
would be to violate one of the first conditions 
on which he held his office. His close 
acquaintance with Court etiquette, his know- 
ledge of public policy, and his experience in 
his duties should make him invaluable to the 
Prince of Wales. 


R. N. Speaignt 
THE HON. JOHN NEVILE MANNERS 
Elder son of Lord and Lady Manners 
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‘Another Mistress of Hounds.—Always 
gallant, Ireland now adds the Countess of 
Kilmorey to the list of lady “masters” of 
hounds. Lady Kilmorey is an Englishwoman, 
daughter of the late Mr. E. H. Baldock, a 
former member for Shrewsbury. Still 
eminently handsome, she was at the time of 
her marriage —just twenty years ago—a 
zloriously beautiful blonde, with magnificent 
golden hair, a perfect figure, and a com- 
plexion to be envied by less-favoured mortals. 
Always fond of the saddle, she has ; 
hunted regularly with the local 
packs since she has been mistress 
of Mourne Park, the Earl’s fine 
seat in county Down. In her new 
véle she may therefore be expected 
to rival the exploits of Mrs. Stack- 
poole with the Clares or Miss Isa 
McClintock with the Armagh 
Hunt. 


New Lady-in-Waiting.—The 
Countess of Lathom, who has just 
been appointed lady-in-waiting to 
the Princess of Wales, is the 
younger of Lord Radnor’s two 
sisters and marricd Lord Lathom 
(then Lord Skelmersdale) twelve 
years ago. In the old days, when 
Prince’s Cricket Club occupied 
the ground on which’ Cadogan 
Square and Pont Street have since 
been built and roller skating was 
first introduced to London, little 
Miss Bouverie used to be one of 
the most fervent disciples of the wheel. 
Children are not as a rule graceful, but she 
on her skates would dart and wheel with the 
grace of a swallow or a water-wagtail, and 
was an adept at skating while older people 
were still falling about awkwardly and making 
sudden and undesired acquaintance with 
mother earth as represented by the asphalte 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


skating rink. Lady Lathom is a fine violinist, 
having no doubt inherited her musical talent 
from her mother, who as Viscountess Folke- 
stone was one of the best amateur singers 
in London. When she lost her voice Lady 
Folkestone by no means gave up her music, 


fi ry 


VMNNES CANN OY YN 


FROM THE PARIS EXHIBITION 


The Danish pavilion re-erected for Sir George Lewis at Overstrand 


by Danish workmen 


but organised a ladies’ orchestra which she 
herself conducted, and which was a _ very 
popular feature at charitable entertainments. 
Since her husband, Lord Radnor, died, Lady 
Radnor has chiefly lived abroad, and has 
recently bought a palace on the Grand Canal 
in Venice, which she intends to make her 
headquarters for some time. 


THE TATLER 


A Forthcoming Wedding. — Mr. Ivor 
Guest, M.P., who is to marry Miss Alice 
Grosvenor in February, is the eldest son and 
heir of Lord Wimborne, and in consequence 
is the heir to the enormous wealth which was 
built up originally out of the Dowlais iron- 
works. He is one of the many smartly-dressed, 
high-collared, quite composed, and decidedly 
capable young men of noble birth who are 
passing through an apprenticeship in the 
House of Commnons—the best training school 
in the world—w.th the intention 
of fitting themselves to fulfil in 
the future the duties of hereditary 
legislators in the House of Peers. 
Mr. Guest, as the heir of a peer 
and Unionist M.P., is a member 
of the Carlton, if not exactly of 
right at any rate by the law of 
selection. He is one of the many 
patriotic young men who have 
been fighting his country’s battles 
with the Imperial Yeomanry in the 
Transvaal. 


A Fair Bride. — Miss Alice 
Grosvenor is the pretty youngest 
daughter of Lord and Lady Ebury. 
She is in her twenty-first year and 
will make a charming bride. Lord 
Ebury.is the grandson of the rst 
Marquis of Westminster. His 
father was made a baron as a 
reward for thirty-five years of 
parliamentary service, beginning 
as far back as the first Parlia- 
ment of the reign of George IV. and ending 
in 1857—the “Mutiny Year.” The title is 
taken from the manor of Ebury, belonging 
to the Duke of Westminster. Miss Alice 
Grosvenor’s mother is a daughter of the Ist 
Lord Annaly and an aunt of the present peer, 
one of whose brothers—Mr, Robert White - 
took part in the Jameson Raid. 


LADY WARWICK'S DAUGHTER AND HER. PETS 
Lady Marjorie Blanche Eva Greville, who was born in 1884, is the only daughter of the Earl and Countess of Warwick 
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Where Lord Llangattock Entertained the Prince 


magnificent old 
Spanish plate, 400 
years. old, taken 
from Spain after the 
War, and which was 
removed to Peru 
and hidden in the 
mint at Lima for 
over 200 years. 
This plate, together 
with the tortoise- 
shell box used by 
Francis I., are the 
most valuable of the 
endless possessions. 
Lady _Llangat- 
tock’s Nelson 
collection is also of 
intense interest. 
Here are the silver 
and china which the 
nation gave to 
Nelson ; the kettle, 
teapot, and jug 
given bySir William 
and Lady Hamilton 
to Nelson on board 
the Foudroyant. 
Just a year ago 
the now Prince and 
Princess of Wales 
were staying at the 


and Princess of 


Wales. 


A monest the stately 
homes of England 


which have entertained 
the heir to the throne 
during the year and 
which contain countless 
treasures of art and his- 
toric interest, there is 
none which can compare 
in this respect with the 
Hendre in Monmouth- 
shire, the seat of Lord 
and Lady Llangattock. 
There are pictures 
by Gainsborough, Ho- 
garth, Morland, Greuze, 
Romney, Titian, and 
others too numerous to 
mention ; china of the 
most beautiful and 
costly description every- 
where; the finest old 
English and Italian 
brass ; and carved oak 
of the most elaborate 
kind in every room 
throughout the house. 
But perhaps what is 
of greater value is the 


Hendre for a_week’s 
shooting, and during 
their visit their Royal 
Highnesses_ were 
especially interested in 
these relics, and in fact 
during their stay the 
plate and china were 
used by them at meals. 

It is impossible to 
hope to enumerate every- 
thing of interest, but 1 
may add that here, too, in 
a glass case is the hat 
Napoleon wore at Water- 
loo; Milton’s chair in 
which he wrote Para- 
dise Lost; Sir Walter 
Scott’s walking stick ; 
and Prince  Charlie’s 
waistcoat, embroidered 
by the ladies of the 
Court. 

Lord Llangattock is a 
keen sportsman, a large 
breeder of shires—with 
which he has swept the 
board —and takes a great 
jnterest in shooting, his 


The apartment at the Hendre which contains a fine organ, and which especially charmed the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at the time of their visit 
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covert shooting 
being simply mag- 
nificent. He is a 
remarkable — shot ; 
in fact, it was a 
near thing between 
him and the Prince 
of Wales as to 
which was the better 
shot last year. 

Lady Llan- 
gattock is an 
exceedingly clever 
musician and _ is 
devoted to every- 
thing which can do 
any good to the 
county. 

No kindlier 
couple exist, and 
the huge household 
at the Hendre 
appears to be 
nothing else but 
one happy family. 
In their church on 
Sundays Lord Llan- 
gattock reads the 
lessons and his 
eldest son, the 
Hon. John Rolls, 
plays the organ. 
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Lord Llangattock’s Monmouthshire Seat. 


THE LAKE IN THE GROUNDS 


A GROUP AT THE HENDRE THE FIREPLACE IN THE LIBRARY AT THE HENDRE 
The names from left to right are; seated on the steps—Miss Hay, Mr. Frank It was designed by Mr. Aston Webb, whose scheme for the Queen Victoria 
.Lipscomb, and Miss Edith Berrington ; standing—Lady Llangattock Memorial has brought him so prominently before 
and the Hon. J. M. Rolls the public lately 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HENDRE 
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“Uncle Tom’s Cabin”: its First Appearance in England 


By Frederick Greenwood. 


n an obituary notice of the late Mr. Warne, 

a partner_in the publishing house of 
Routledge, I read that “one of the books 
with which he was associated in early days 
was Uncle Tom’s Cabin, his firm issuing the 
first cheap edition of the work in England, 
an edition which had an enormous circula- 
tion.” But that is an incorrect statement, if 
I may trust the memory of one who (myself 
to wit) had something to do with the first 
publication of the book in this country. 

In his “ Recollections ” Mr. Henry Vizetelly 
gives a short account of the introduction of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin to English readers, no 
one being better able to do so, for the first 
American copy of the book which in those 
piratical days came into England fell into 
Vizetelly’s capable hands and passed through 
them into the printing office. - But though his 
story is no doubt accurate it is incomplete, 
and in some respects it does not tally with 
what I heard at the time from the first 
English publishers of the book; which, how- 
ever, may not be Mr. Vizetelly’s fault. 

These publishers were Clarke, Beeton and 
Co., who had recently set up business in 
Fleet Street.. Ona certain evening of (I think) 
1851 a member of the firm came to me 
bringing with him half a printed book, book 
halved by cutting through the binding at the 
back. This, I was told, was an American 
story which had begun to make a sensation 
in America. It had occurred to a native of 
the States about to visit England that by 
taking with him a copy of the book— probably 
unheard of here as yet—he might strike a 
profitable bargain with some English pub- 
lisher. But there was the risk that the next 
steam packet from New York to Liverpool 
might bring another citizen with another copy, 
and therefore only a few hours could be 
allowed for rejection or acceptance at the 
American’s own price. The book had been 
offered to Clarke, Beeton and Co.. They 
had to give their decision before eleven o’clock 
the next day. Here was half the tale, and 
would I be good enough to. read it that 
evening and advise upon the grand question 
whether it would “do.” Meanwhile the other 
half would be considered by the firm of 
some member of it. 

To all this I who was but a young man 
listened as to music. On that occasion at 
least I did what I was asked to do with the 
greatest pleasure ; and I remember—so sen- 
sible was I of my responsibility—that I would 
not begin to read till the later and quieter 
hours of the evening had come. Since no 
one at that time could look into Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin—no one, whatever his pursuits, educa- 


tion, tastes, degree—without being enthralled 
by the story more or less, it will not be thought 
a brag to say that at the end of an hour I was 
in a tremble lest the interest of the story 
should sink from the height it had run to, and 
from that point read ‘on with a still-growing 
confidence of admiration till I came to the 
night scene in which Cassy maddens Legree 
with fear. There are finer chapters in the 
story, no doubt (I have not opened a copy of 
it this forty year), but that chapter, after what 
preceded it, answered Messrs. Clarke, Beeton 
and Co.’s question conclusively to my mind. 
Next morning, therefore, my half of the book 
was handed back to them with the recom- 
mendation to buy and print quickly ; for of 
course it was still possible to be out-pirated. 
In all likelihood they would have done so 
without my recommendation, but in this order 
the matter was settled. 

And now I was asked to write a preface to 
the story, a piece of work which was under- 
taken with enthusiasm ; and there it stands in 
the first and all the earlier English editions of 
Uncle Tom with a G. at the end of it to 
prove my words. 
is, if remembered aright—partly in Lord 
Brougham’s style, partly ‘in Mr. Carlyle’s. 
However, I got two guineas for it, and the 
publishers got a great deal more. For what 
The magnitude of Uncle Tom’s 
success in England was matched by the 
rapidity of its achievement. 


And a mighty fine piece it 


happened ? 


Issued by a new 
and obscure publishing firm, produced in the 
cheapest form, it had not a tenth of the adver- 
tisement given nowadays to the most ordinary 
publications ; yet it was no sooner launched 
than it ran into an immense popularity. 
Though there was no such rapid production 
of books then as there is now, yet it was not 
a slow process, and before long printer and 
bookbinder were at work by night and day to 
satisfy the demand for the great American 
This brought other publishers into 
the field, but not with an American copy of 
the story to print from. 

They printed from the English edition, 
and, very heedlessly, the foremost of them 
included the preface in an issue of many 


novel, 


thousands of copies. This was a great joy to 
the original English publishers, for though 
there was no copyright in the novel my preface 
was their copyright, and they took due advan- 
tage of it. A great supply of the infringement 
copies had been distributed to the retail book- 
sellers, but none could be legally sold until a 


- satisfactory arrangement had been come to 


with Messrs. Clarke and Beeton. Meanwhile 
they retained their command of the market. 


And this advantage they had a second 
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time, though in a different way, as I recall 
with an uneasy mind. Writing the preface 
was an innocent thing to do, and might even 
have been laudable had it been better done. 
But (here I would plead the imperfect 
thoughtfulness of the young, and again that 
those had 
scarcely wakened as yet to the offences implied 


were times when consciences 
in literary piracy) | went further. The several 
chapters of Uncle Tom’s Cabin were without 
headlines. When preparing a more hand- 
some edition of the book than their first it 
occutred to the English publishers that this 
was a blemish ; that the initial pages of the 
chapters would look better with descriptive 
headlines, which also would be pleasing and 
serviceable to the reader. 

Invited to supply them I consented with- 
out the slightest misgiving. That came 
after—soon to grow into a penitent con- 
sciousness of great impropriety. Possibly the 
seed of repentance was sown when a rival 
publisher—I do believe it was Mr. Warne 
himself—brought out a sightly edition of 
the story with all my headlines in it. Now 
that was. a more unfortunate blunder than 
the first; for while a copyright preface is 
a thing apart and readily cut off, copyright 
headlines distributed throughout a book where 
they have no right to be infect the whole with 
illegality. So it appears from the fact, as to 
me related, that the original English pub- 
lishers were able to acquire the whole of this 
guilty edition—their own stock being at that 
time nearly run out—at something less than 
the cost of paper and print. Merely replac- 
ing one title-page by another they filled their 
yawning warehouse with an abundant supply 
of copies drawn away from a rival market. 
These publishers, | should add, voluntarily 
gave Mrs. Stowe some part of their gains. 

It is a rare thing, I suppose, for a book 
first published in cheap style at a cheap rate 
to rise into finer and more costly editions. 
So it was, however, with Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
in England. The earlier issue was, I think, 
the cheapest (unless the book was ever pub- 
lished at sixpence) and ran to nearly a quarter 
of a million of copies from one press alone. 
Demand for copies more presentable, in a 
double sense of the word, came from the public, 
and of course was duly responded to. No book 
probably was ever so much a “rage” while 
its day lasted; for it appealed with almost 


“ 


equal force to readers of every grade, was 
immediately accessible to all, was neither too 
high nor too low for any, and wherever its 
pages were opened it not only enthralled as a 
story but fired enthusiasms which very few 
novels have kindled in like measure. 
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EDITORS IN THEIR DENS 


Mr. C. Arthur Pearson of the “Daily Express.” 


Copyright of “The Tatler 


Mr. Cyril Arthur Pearson is the son of a clergyman of the Church of England and was educated at Winchester College. 
He is the founder of ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly,” ‘f Pearson’s Magazine,” and many other publications, and he is the 
proprietor and editor of the London “ Daily Express” 
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MR. THOMAS BROCK, R.A. 


At work on his Bust of Queen Victoria. 


BURR See iS ahr eas Re ak 


a 


Muls 


Mr. Thomas Brock was born at Worcester in 1847. He was a pupil of the late Mr. J. H. Foley. His first exhibit at the Royal 
Academy was “ The Genius of Poetry” in 1889. He was elected a R.A. in 1891 
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MR. EDWIN ABBEY. R.A. 


Who is now exhibiting a number of his pictures at the Guildhall. 


Mills 


Mr. Edwin Austin Abbey was born in Philadelphia in 1852. He came to England in 1878 in connection with some work 
for Harper Bros. His first picture exhibited at the Royal Academy was ‘A May-day Morning” in 1890 
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THE GOLDEN EPOCH OF VICTORIA, R.I. 
From a Painting by Arthur Drummond 


This picture, by Mr. Arthur Drummond, is on exhibition at Mr. Cadbury Jones's Gallery, 13, New Burlington Street. Mr. Jones will publish a mezzotint engraving, In the 
upper part of the picture the late Queen is seated on her throne surrounded by all her most distinguished subjects. Below King Edward is seated, and 
here we have presentations of eminent contemporaries, including: Lord Salisbury and Lord Roberts 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Lafayette 
MISS DOROTHY HAMMOND AS “MARIE ANTOINETTE” 


Miss Hammond, who has been playing the part of Marie Antoinette with Mrs. Langtry in A Royal Necklace, is the daughter of Dr, Plaskitt of Chapel Street, Mayfair 
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MISS BEATRICE LINDLEY 


Tas week |] give the portraits 
of three young actresses 
who are struggling to make a 
name for themselves. The first 
of them, Miss Beatrice Lindley, 
is taking Miss Ellaline Terriss’s 
part in Sweet and Twenty on 
tour in Murray King and Clarke's 
company. ; 


N iss Florence Jackson, who is 
now playing the part of 
Norah Vinning in The Second 
in Command, made her first 
appearance as Mrs. Boswell in 
Dr. Johnson, and accompanied 
Mr. John Hare on his last trip 
to America, appearing as one of 
the manicurist’s assistants in 
The Gay Lord Quex. 
N iss Nancy Price played with 
Mr. Benson until after the 
Lyceum season and then went to 
the Haymarket. She afterwards 
went on tour as leading lady in 
one of Mr. Robert Arthur’s com- 
panies, and she recently appeared 
in the revival of The Strange 
Adventures of Miss Brown at 
the Court Theatre. 


antomime is being seriously 
attacked in London, for we 
are to have Blue Bell in Fairy 
land at the Vaudeville, a revival 
of Shockheaded Peter at the 
Garrick in the afternoon—/rzs 
still retaining the evening bill— 
and a revival of Little Lord 
Fauntleroy at Wyndham’s. 1 
wish complete success to one 
and all of them, for they are 
charming entertainments for 
children. Much as | love /o- 
lanthe 1 deeply regret the with. 
drawal of /b and Little Chris. 
tina from the Savoy, but I am 
glad to hear that it may be given 
at some matinée performances 
at Christmas. 


Garay sees the revival of 

Tolanthe at the Savoy, 
Tolanthe was the fifth of a series 
of operas which started with Zhe 
Sorcerer, and it was produced at 


Plays and 


Players. 


MISS NANCY PRICE i 
THREE YOUNG ACTRESSES WHO MAY YET MAKE A NAME FOR THEMSELVES 


LORD ROSSLYN 


IN 


“A ROYAL NECKLACE” 
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Chancellor 


MISS JACKSON 


the Savoy in 1882, coming be- 
tween Patience and the far less 
successful Princess Jda. There 
are some interesting points in 
connection with the opera. For 
‘example, on the very evening 
that he was to conduct Jo/anthe 
Sir Arthur Sullivan heard that 
all the savings of a lifetime had 
disappeared in the bankruptcy of 
the firm with whom all his 
securities had been deposited, 
nothing remaining of his for- 
tune save a few hundred pounds, 
and he had to begin all over 
again. Yet he conducted Jo- 
lanthe on that first night. 


ts. Langtry is to reopen the 
Imperial in January with 
Mademoiselle Mars, a play by - 
Mr. Paul Kester, who gave us 
Sweel Nell of Old Drury. She 
found 4 Royal Necklace, in 
which Lord Rosslyn supported 
her, very successful in the pro- 
vinces. 


fXomitets of the Benson Com- 

pany, and there are very 
many, will hear with interest 
that there is to be a No. 2 Com- 
pany. ‘That is to say, Mrs. Ben- 


son will be the actress-manager 


of this second company and her 
leading man will be that excel- 
lent actor, Mr. Frank Rodney, 
who has for so many years 
worked with Mr. Benson. The 
new company will be a new 
force making for the education 
of the provinces. 


iss Kathleen Gordon Lee, 
who has made a hit in the 
Sherlock Holmes travesty at 
Terry’s, is a niece of Miss Jennie 
Lee, Miss Lee’s daughter is Miss 
Joan Burnett, who was so good 
as the servant in Zhe Wedding 
Guest at the Garrick Theatre. 
Miss Gordon Lee was recently 
playing Miss Jessie Bateman’s 
part in A Message from Mars 
on tour. 
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Becky Sharp and the Marquis of Steyne. 


Bassano 


This excellent picture shows the scene in Becky Sharp at the Prince of Wales's Theatre where Becky (Miss Tempest) entertains Lord Steyne (Mr. Gilbert Hare)—to be 
interrupted by her husband 
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The Author of “The Mummy and the Humming Bird.” 


M* Isaac Henderson, the author of the 

new play that is now the attraction at 
Wyndham’s Theatre, is an American writer 
who comes of a family of students and jour- 
nalists. His father, Isaac Henderson, sen., was 
for many years associated with William Cullen 
Bryant, the American poet and essayist, in the 
publication and editorship of the New York 
Evening Post, the only American newspaper 
of that early period which aimed to achieve 
either literary distinction or tone in addition 
to appealing to a people curiously eager to 
keep well informed on all local and current 
topics of the hour. The death of the poet 
Bryant (whose 7anatopsis every American 
schoolboy has declaimed at one time or other) 
in 1878, followed by the death of Mr. Hender- 
son in 1884, gave the latter’s son an opportu- 
nity.to direct the financial and editorial affairs 
of the Evening Post and follow in the foot- 
steps of the earlier able editors of a journal 
devoted to the Democratic party in politics, 
but through William Cullen Bryant -to litera- 
ture and classic subjects, more than any other 
Gaily publication in the United States at that 
time. 


or ten years Mr. Henderson, jun., gave 

his entire attention to editing the journal 
that has since proved such a valuable inheri- 
tance to him, the last'years of his active asso- 
ciation being particularly busy ones. Then, 
like so many American men whose earlier 
years had been spent in an atmosphere that 
can only be described as a literary one, he 
migrated in 1882 to Europe, and for the next 
few years lived with his family in Rome, 
removing in 1886 to London where he occu- 
pied a charming house in 
The Boltons for a number 
of years. In 1894 Mr. 
Henderson gave up his 
London residence and once 
more took’ up his abode 
in. Rome, where he has 
since allied himself with the 
Roman Catholic faith, going 
over to the Church of Rome 
with his wife, a grandniece 
of the celebrated Quakeress, 
Lucretia Mott. Mr. Hen- 
derson has two daughters. 
One of them is called Ruth 
—a favourite name of the 
dramatist’s, who has  be- 
stowed it upon one of the 
pleasantest characters in his 
new play, that of Ruth 
Thornton, a young widow, 
played at present by Miss 
Mary Moore at Wyndham’s 
Theatre. 


t was while living in 


Rome that Mr. Hen-: 
derson’s first novel was 
written. This was Zhe 


Prelate, which was pub- 
lished in 1885. Five years 
later his second and most 
successful novel, Agatha 
Page, appeared while he was 
a resident in The Boltons, 


and afterwards this story in its dramatised form 
of Agatha, changed to the name of The 
Ladies’ Batile later on by the author, was 
brought out at the Criterion Theatre by Mr. 
Wyndham, sothat 7he.Wummy and the Hum- 
ming Bird is not the first drama from Mr, Isaac 
Henderson’s pen that Charles Wyndham has 
presented to a London public. It was while 


MR. ISAAC AUSTIN HENDERSON 

Mr. Henderson lived in The Boltons that his 
house became the resort of some of the best- 
known English-speaking writers and poets of 
the present day, while some whose light has 
already burned out were also to be seen in 
that pleasant little coterie. Among the last- 
named were Harold Frederic, whose talent 
was just then beginning to be known. 


MR. WYNDHAM AND MR. TREE 


In this picture Mr. R. Shield has managed to snapshot Mr. Tree and Mr. Wyndham approaching 
the latter's theatre on their way from the Garrick Club, which is not far off—in Garrick Street, 


Covent Garden 
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Fiugene Field was another great friend of 

Mr. Henderson, and his clever verses, 
“Go call on Isaac Henderson, The Boltons, 
22,” were among the catchy rhymes of the 
period that literary men in New York and 
Boston at that time were apt to quote of 
Field’s. 


ew men who have attained a reputation 
both as a novelist and jouinalist, not to 
say dramatist, have produced so few works in 
the course of so many years. The reason is a 
simple one. Mr. Henderson is a great sufferer 
with his eyes, and for many months at a time 
has been obliged to remain in darkened rooms. 
It was during a serious and lengthy collapse 
of his eyesight that the story of Ze Mummy 
and the Humming Bird was partly planned 
out and developed, and a great deal of the 
dialogue was dictated to his nurse while the 
author was confined to a half-darkened room 
with his eyes completely covered with a 
shade. To his eldest daughter Mr. Henderson 
is also indebted, for her eyes became his in 
taking down much of the dialogue that com- 
pleted the play in time. 


Opus was nearly a year ago, when Mr. and 

Mrs. Henderson were in London for 
their usual annual visit. At that time 
it was arranged that Mr. Henderson’s play 
should be produced at Mr. Wyndham’s new 
theatre. Now that the play has been brought 
out and as its author pleasantly says, “The 
success: of the piece has thus far confirmed 
the enthusiasm which gave it eleven calls on 
the night of its first performance,” Mr. Hen- 


~derson and his family are about to leave the 


fashionable hotel in South 
Kensington in which they 
each year spend a couple of 
months in the late summer 
season or early autumn, and 
return to Rome, where they 
occupy a delightfully situated 
apartment in the Via 
Gregoriana. 


orn in New York City 
in 1850, where he was 
educated, chiefly by private 
tutors, and a graduate of 
Williams College in 1872 
with Eugene Field as a 
fellow classmate, a resident 
for many years alternately 
of Rome, London, and New 
York, and a traveller over 
both Europe and America 
to places of interest, Isaac 
Henderson is what might 
well be termed a cosmo- 
politan in its strictest sense. 
He is not the only artistic 
American who prefers 
Europe to his native soil, for 
he has his compatriot, Mr. 
Marion Crawford, as a fellow 
resident in Italy, while Mr. 
Henry James has made 
England his home, Un- 
happily he has not been a 
success as a playwright. 
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“The Shadow Dance” at the Princess’s. 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 
QUASIMODO AND ESMERALDA IN THE TURRET AT NOTRE DAME 


The Shadow Dance is a transcript by Mr. Ben Landeck of Victor Hugo's great story, Notre Dame de Faris. This picture shows Esmeralda, the gipsy dancer (Miss Edith 
Cartwright), immured in one of the turrets of Notre Dame, where she meets the poor hunchback, Quasimodo (played by her father, Mr. Charles Cartwright) 
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Mr. Barrie’s new Play. “Quality Street.” 


; 
ay 
‘ 


Byron 
MISS THROSSEL'’S SCHOOL 


MISS THROSSEL REVIVES HER YOUTH 


Mr. Parrie’s new play, Quality Street, produced in Washington by Miss Maude 
Adams, opened in New York on November 11. Miss Adams appears as Phoebe 
Throssel, a pretty girl when the play opens—'t Phoebe of the Ringlets” she is called— 
Jiving with an elder and devoted sister, Susan, in Quality Street, in an old-fashioned 
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Byron 
IN THE GOWNS OF HER NIECE 


English country town at the time of the Napoleonic Wars. Phoebe has reason to 
believe that Dr, Valentine Brown (Mr, Sidney Brough) is in love with her, but he goes 


off to the wars without proposing. The sisters, driven by straitened circumstances, 
open a school and nine grey dull years pass 
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Mr. Barrie’s new Play. “Quality Street.” 


LiL age we = 


We 


PHCEBE (MISS MAUDE ADAMS) AND HER LOVER (MR. SIDNEY BROUGH 


When Dr.— now Captain—Brown returns he cannot conceal his notice of Pheebe's reviving, goes off to the officers’ ball, where she masquerades as her own young 
changed appearance. Phcebe, rebelling against the restraint of these years of hardship, niece, Libby. Then she learns from Dr, Brown that he really loved and still loves 
dons fine clothes, lets loose her ringlets, and, her youthful spirit as well as her looks her, and she looks back upon the needlessness of all her sorrow 
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From the 
Concert - room. 


f one were to attempt to attend all the con- 

certs of the day he would certainly have 
no time to do anything else, for Mr. Newman’s 
venture a'one, conducted at the Queen’s Hall, 
the Crystal Palace, and the Albert Hall, where 
the festival orchestra is heard with great effect, 
monopolises one’s energies. I have thoroughly 
enjoyed the baliad concerts at St. James’s 


SENOR GUETARY 


Mas: Georgina Delmar is the Royal Carl 
Rosa Company’s new prima donna. 
Her voice is a fine mezzo-soprano of excep- 
tional range, quality, and fulness, and is used 
with knowledge and judgment. At a very 
early age she carried off an open scholarship 
at the Royal College of Music, and after her 
period of study there she completed~ her 
training in Paris and Belgium with the famous 
M. Bonhy. Mdlle. Delmar has been a 
member of the Covent Garden Company for 
the last three seasons and has been heard in 
a number of the smaller 7é/es. Her portrayal 
of Carmen, which she is now playing for the 
Carl Rosa Company with unqualified success, 
possesses features of daring originality. 


Ms Beatrice Spencer, the soprano, who 

gave a concert at the Steinway Hall 
on November 13, is a daughter of Mr. Alfred 
Spencer, chief of the Public Control Depart- 
ment of the London County Council. Miss 
Spencer is a most promising singer, and the 
fact that she was a pupil of Marchesi accounts 
for her extreme intelligence and charm. At 
her concert she sang a song by Bach with 
great effect. Her réfertoire included songs 
from Mr. Arthur Somervell’s setting of 
Blake’s “Songs of Innocence,” Schubert, 
Brahms, and Monsigny. 


MR. KENNERLEY 


RUMFORD AND HIS WIFE, 


MISS BEATRICE SPENCER 


Hall, where Mr. Kennerley Rumford and his. 
wife have been singing. Miss Amy Castles, 
the. Australian, has made an impression at 
St. James’s Hall. Special attention may be 
called to the Becker-Busoni-Ysaye recitals, 


enor Guetary, the tenor who has been 
singing before the King and Queen of 
Spain at the Palace of San Sebastian and 
has received as a testimony of royal apprecia- 
tion the Order of Isabella Catolica from the 
Queen, comes from the north of Spain. 
Senor Guetary, who is now settled in London, 
has a singularly pure and finely-modulated 
baritone voice and excels especially in the 
singing of Basque songs. His career on the 
stage has also been a notable one. He made 
his abut in Faust at Rome, and also sang 
in opera at Milan and Naples. His first 
appearance in London was in Robert le 
Diable at Covent Garden in the autumn of 
1891 with Signor Lago’s company. Later he 
took an engagement under Sir Augustus. 
Harris, and has sung with Albani, Melba, 
Eames, and Calvé, and MM. de Reszke,. 
Maurel, and Plancgon. He also played Alfredo 
on the last occasion when Madame Patti gave 
La Traviata at Craig-y-Nos. He was to 
appear at Signorina Lina Fattori’s concert at 
Queen’s Gate Hall yesterday afternoon. 


Thomas 


MISS CLARA BUTT, AT HOME 
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* Villiers & Quick - 
G. F. EBERLE, 


A well-known Bristol footballer 


A Famous Irish Athlete.—Few. Rugger 
footballers are better known throughout the 
length and breadth of the kingdom than the 
captain of the London Irish F.C., L. M. 
Magee. Though he only got his cap for 
Ireland in 1895 he has taken part in every inter- 
national match the Irish fifteen have figured in 
since then. In 1897 Ireland did not meet 
Wales owing to the Gould dispute, which 
makes his sum total of international caps 
twenty up to date. As he is just now as good 
as ever at half-back it is quite on the cards 
that he may equal the record -of the two 
Welshmen, A. J. Gould and W. J. Bancroft, 
in the number of international matches. 
Educated -at the Jesuit College, Clongowes 
Wood, county Kildare, Louis Magee joined 
the Bective Rangers on leaving school in 
1893. His first show in international matches 
was so successful that he was chosen to 
accompany Mr. J. Hammond’s team of 
English and Irish Rugby footballers to South 
Africa in the following year (1896). In his first 
season of the captaincy of the Irish fifteen 
Ireland had the ‘proud distinction of winning 
the “triple crown.” In all their matches since 
then he has captained the Irish team, and 
this season he is skipper of the London Irish 
F.C. for the third time. 


The T. C. D. Captain—H. H. Corley, 
captain. of the Trinity College, Dublin, fifteen, 
would have been a happy man if he had been 
able to lead his men to victory over the hitherto 
invincible Oxford team at Oxford ten days ago. 
As it was the Irishmen kept the Oxonians hard 


Captain of Dublin University XV. 


H. H. CORLEY ‘L. M. MAGEE 


Current Games, 


Sports, and Pastimes. 


at it throughout and had all the best of the 
drawn game. The Dublin skipper got his 
colours for the university in 1898-9, so that 
this is his fourth year in the team. Though a 
regular player for Leinster province for the 
last four years and chosen as a reserve for 
Ireland he has not yet had the good luck to 
get his international cap. Though in the 
earlier part of the season he went to centre- 
three-quarter he has always been a_half- 
back, and it was from that position that he 
directed his team so successfully against the 
two English universities in England just lately. 
Cambridge methods ought at least to be familiar 
to him as he has played against that univer- 
sity four times. Last week at Cambridge 
he placed all the three goals besides getting 
one of the two tries made by his side. 


Oxford and Bristol.—G. F. Eberle, who 
bids well to win his Rugger blue for Oxford 

. this season, is another player whose ex- 
perience of the game has been learnt chiefly 
in the Bristol club..~ Playing for Clifton Col- 
lege as a half he was first tried at centre 
three-quarters by Bristol, but at his own re- 
quest was shifted outside. Over 6 ft. in 
height, well-proportioned, nimble (as a cover- 
point in cricket he has been mentioned in 


Captain of the London Irish F.C. 


Elliott & Fry Ayton 


Az.-N: °FELG 
Captain of Edinburgh University XV. 


comparison with Vernon Royle and Gilbert 
Jessop), and with great pace he makes an 
ideal attacking three-quarter. But his good 
qualities do not end there, and of his defence 
Mr. Gwyn Nicholls has lately expressed him- 
self in terms of unqualified praise. In this 
department of the game he gave a fine ex- 
position in the recent Bristol and Cardiff 
match when Bristol won, a verdict with which 
G. F, Eberle admittedly had much to do. 
Perhaps he has the least possible tendency to 
pass inside too much, but should have no 
difficulty in securing the coveted “ blue.” 


The Light Blue Captain.—The Cambridge 
University fifteen are lucky this winterin having 
in their captain, D. R. Bedell Sivright, such a 
worthy successor to that athlete of many parts, 
J. Daniell. Quite one of the best types of 
that splendid physical development, the Scotch 
Rugby footballer of to-day, Sivright is one of 
the most brilliant of the many fine forwards 
Fettes College has sent to the universities of 
late years. In him the best traditions of 
Scots forwards are fully embodied as his 
foot-work is excellent, and when the ball gets 
loose he is through the scrum like—vwell, a 
Scotsman. Apropos of his physical training 
it has been said of him that he spends his. 
spare days climbing mountains and his nights 
with the dumb-bells. This is his third year 
in the Cambridge jfifteen. Last winter he 
represented Scotland in all three matches, 
‘and of the splendid lot of forwards who 
contributed so largely to its triple victory 
Sivright was one of the very best. 


A LADIES’ HOCKEY MATCH (KING'S COLLEGE V. EALING) PLAYED AT WORMWOOD SCRUBBS RECENTLY 


In this photograph King's are seen saving their goal. 
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The result was one goal each 


PE ATE Er: 


A. C. MacLaren and the Sydney 
Ground.—Whatever the ‘final results of his 
tour, Mr. MacLaren will be able to look back 
with complete satisfaction to his personal 
performances on the Sydney ground. In 
November, 1897, with Mr. Stoddart’s second 
team, Mr. MacLaren hit up 142 and 100 
against New South Wales. In December of 
the same year in the first test match on the 
Sydney ground he scored 109 and 50 not out, 
while in the return match against New South 
Wales in February, 1898, he made 61 and 140. 
In the fifth and last test match on 
the same ground he scored 65 in 
the first innings and o in the 
second, but this last and solitary 
“regrettable incident” he more 
than atoned for by his 145 last 
Saturday week. 


A Marvel of Consistency.—It 
is doubtful if any cricketer, with the 
possible exception of W. G. Grace 
and C. B. Fry, has ever shown 
more’ consistency in any series of 
matches; but it is quite certain 
that no member of a touring team 
either here or in Australia has 
equalled, or is likely to equal, Mr. 
MacLaren’s figures. In ten con- 
secutive innings on the Sydney 
ground he scored 877 runs, which, 
with one ‘‘not out” gives him an 
average of a shade over 97. Considering the 
importance of the matches in which his runs 
were made I have no hesitation in placing 
these nine innings far above Mr. C. B. Fry’s 
run of consecutive centuries at the end of last 
season. 


The Ethics of Football—Mr. G. O. 
Smith’s statement that the collapse of the 
Corinthians would be a most serious blow to 
amateurism has apparently caused a certain 
amount of irritation in the north of England. 
Writing in a northern athletic paper this 
week Mr. J. Lewis asks, “ What influence— 
good, bad, or indifferent—does Mr. Smith 
imagine his club has ever exercised over the 
clubs which have for eight years been strug- 
gling for the championship of amateur foot- 
ball?” What precisely the “ championship 
of amateur football” means I confess I do 
not quite understand, but as Mr. Lewis is a 


W. F. STANBROUGH 
The well-known Corinthian 


Keeper of the College ‘‘wall” 


‘schoolmaster as well as a prominent league 
official, and one of the most resolute of 
referees, he probably attaches some meaning 
to the words which is not apparent to the 
casual reader. : 


An Impassable Gulf.—Putting that point 
aside, however, Mr. Lewis’s remarks accen- 
tuate the impassable gulf which separates the 
Corinthian conception of football from that 
held in league circles. As a proof of how 


little the Corinthians have influenced ama- 


J. R. TURNER 


teurism Mr. Lewis instances the fact that out 
of the eight years the amateur cup has been 
in existence it has been won On six occasions 
by a north of England club, viz., Middles- 
brough (twice), Bishop Auckland (twice), 
Stockton, and Crooktown. Now, I have 
never seen either Stockton or Crooktown play, 
but I have watched Middlesbrough, Bishop 
Auckland, and another northern club, Darling- 
ton, in sundry amateur cup ties, and I have not 
the slightest hesitation in saying that if the play 
of these clubs represents amateurism in football 
the sooner amateurism is banished the better. 


Definition of an Amateur. — Half the 
friction which arises between those who favour 
professionalism and the upholders of ama- 
teurism is due to the fact that by amateurism 
they each mean a totally different thing. To 
the league official, as far as I can judge, an 
amateur is simply a man who is not paid to 
play, while what I may call the university and 
public-school conception of the amateur is 
not merely the unpaid player but the man 
who plays the game like a sportsman. If Mr. 
Lewis really believes that the best of football 
amateurism is to be found in the four clubs he 
mentions J am not in the least surprised at 
his being such an ardent supporter of pro- 
fessionalism. It is on the question of the 
ethics of football far more than on the 
question of amateurism wv. professionalism 
that Mr, Lewis and those who think with him 
differ so widely from Mr. G. O. Smith and 
the Corinthians generally. 

It has always seemed to me a thousand 
pities that in certain sections. of the football 
world, especially in the south of England, the 
prejudice against professionalism in football 
should remain so strong. As a matter of fact 
there is no earthly reason why a man, provided 
he is naturally a good sportsman, should not 
play the game like a gentleman whether he is 
paid or not. It is not professionals of the 
type of Goodall, Forman, and Devey that have 
brought Association football into disrepute, 
but amateur clubs whose standard of play is 
moulded on that of the four so proudly alluded 
to by Mr. Lewis 
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|THE HON. G W. LYTTELTON 
Keeper of the ‘‘field game” at Eton 
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Football at Eton.—The Hon. G. W. 
Lyttelton, who occupies the position of keeper 
of the field game at Eton as well as keeper of 
the oppidan wall, is second son of Lord 
Cobham, better known in his day as the 
Hon. C. G, Lyttelton. One of quite the best 
amateur cricketers of his time, Lord Cobham 
was the elder of that remarkable athletic. 
brotherhood of eight—seven of whom at one 
time or other got their cricket colours for 
Eton. Two of them, Edward and Alfred, too, 
represented England against Scotland in 
Association football. Alfred’s re- 
cord as an athlete was even more 
notable, as in addition he got his 
blue at Cambridge in athletics as 
well as for racquets, besides being 
quite one of the best amateur 
tennis players of theday. Lyttel- 
‘ton, like the keeper of the college 
wall, J. R. Turner, got into the 
wall team in 1899, and has played 
“wall.” Turner, who plays 
“second” for the collegers, is 
also captain of college at cricket. 
Lyttelton is in the Eton College 
cricket eleven as well, and a good 
fives player in addition. 

Kissack The Henley Boycott.— The 
defeat of Mr. W. H. Grenfell’s 
‘proposal to bar foreigners from 
Henley Regatta was in every way 
satisfactory. There are no better sportsmen 
in England than Dr. Warre and Mr. Grenfell, 
but the feeling which actuated the meeting of 
stewards and led them to vote against the 
Warre-Grenfell proposal was that to accept it 
would look like funking. Mr. Grenfell’s 
objection to the foreigners at Henley was, of 
course, based on grounds far different from 
fear of British defeat, but to the man on the 
towpath fine distinctions do not exist, and had 
Mr. Grenfell’s motion been accepted the 
popular impression unquestionably would have 
been that the stewards were. unwilling to risk 
another close race between Leander and 
Pennsylvania. Now that Australian cricketers 
have shown themselves able to hold their own 
against the pick of English batsmen and bow- 
lers, even on British soil, and American athletes 
have beaten us so recently, it is unwise, even 
with the best intentions, to do anything which 
could possibly be construed into funk. 


CLEMENT HILL 


The greatest batsman in Australia 
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_ PAYING THE PIPER. 
A COMPLETE STORY. By Shan F. Bullock. 


BY nature I am somewhat inquisitive ; but 

the fault was not mine that on first 
sighting them I sat upright in my saddle, set 
a pace only a little faster than theirs, and fell 
to observing them. They drew my attention, 
‘quickened my ‘intuitive faculty, told me 
plainly as in words that something darker 
than sunshine lay between them. Said I to 
myself, going silently in their track that Au- 


gust morning, “A suburban drama is being ° 


played here on the Epsom road on the way to 
Leatherhead” ; then, nature being strong in 
me, crept nearer along the dust and (as 
chance would have it) took up my part. 

At first, though, my part perforce was 
silent. Carefully I rode between the hedges 
and gradually came nearer the two, my eyes 
busy the while on what they might discern. 
That they were sweethearts, and unfledged 
sweethearts to boot, needed small seeing. 
Angry they might be, and exchanging the 
bitterest things across that strip of sunshine ; 
but more hardened opponents—husband and 
wife, let us say—would, thought I, have striven 
in quite other fashion. With those the strife 
would have been deadly, cold, and distant, the 
man brutally indifferent, the woman rigid as 
steel, and the sunshine broad between ; while 
these strove warmly, closely, in evident dis- 
like of their doing, nor did more than the 
narrowest strip of dust keep their wheels 
apart. She sat upright in the saddle (a 
graceful young figure dressed in white and 
grey with poppies in her hat), he hunched 
forward like one ashamed; and _ in their 
striving did they look straight on, speaking 
as if to the road before them. But sometimes 
in the intervals of truce’ one would glance at 
the other, or perchance their eyes would meet, 
and then I felt glad. For, after all, a man 
may be imperfect and yet not vicious. 

Like that we rode for maybe fifteen 
minutes, they striving, I observing ; then, 
tired of guessing and displeased, it may be, 
at catching no word of their talk, I quickened 
my pace and crept up behind them. So 
quietly I went across the dust that neither 
heard me come. Nor even now could I hear 
well or see much clearer. Just a glimpse I 
had of their faces, the man’s flushed deep, the 
maid’s ruffled’ and quivering below the 
poppies; just a word or two came back 
through the whirr of the wheels. 

“Pon my soul, Jess, I think you’re very 
cruel. How often must | repeat that I meant 
nothing ?” 

““ That’s no excuse.” 

“Tsay it is. You’re most unreasonable. 
My heavens, isn’t what a man means every- 
thing ?” 

She did not answer, only set her lips. 
And with that the man bore viciously on the 
pedals, swerved suddenly, and caught sight 
of me over his shoulder. His eye was mighty 
fierce. I think just then he would have wel- 
comed a collision as readiest excuse for vent- 
ing his anger, but his time was not yet. Deftly 
I avoided him, threw him a word of apology 
in passing, and rode on. And there, it might 
seem, an end, 

It was thirsty weather, so in Ashtead I 
called at an inn, ordered refreshment, and lit 
a cigarette. Outwardly I may have seemed 


calm enough, but assuredly my thoughts were 
disturbed. I kept seeing Jess’s face—winsome 
it was beneath the poppies—kept hearing her 
voice, sweet it sounded even in strife; every 
minute my desire increased to take part with 
her against that fellow. He was a fellow; | 
knew it. Had he been other, could so charm- 
ing a girl as Jess have been angered by him, 
been treated by him so cruelly? He was a 
lout. I could hate him. I felt like riding 
forth to bring him to task.... And with 
that, just as determination was tingling my 
blood, through the doorway of my inn I saw 
Jess ride past. She looked pale and stricken. 
Tears, I thought, had stained her face. Alone 
she went; and crawling behind—sullen, 
flushed, hateful—came the fellow, whole yards 
of sunshine now lying between. It was good. 
Hastily I emptied my glass, flung away my 
cigarette, strode to my machine, and hurried 
on, Andas I hurried my teeth kept clenched. 

A mile I rode in hot chase; then of a 
sudden, at a bend in the road, came upon my 
enemy bending over his machine on the way- 
side, Something had gone wrong with a 
crank. He looked hot and furious, and at 
sight of his face—at sight, too, of Jess riding 
slowly in front —resentment gave place to 
scorn within me, and slowing down I offered 
suave help, 

“Nothing serious, I hope?” said I lying 
in my cheek. “ Perhaps I can help you.” 

He glared at me across a_ shoulder. 
“Confound your help,” he answered quick 
and straight, “and confound you.” 

That was decisive and gave wide opening 
for retort. But why soil my hands on such 
clay ; why linger to snatch a wayside weed 
when poppies lured in the sunshine? So 
meeting his eyes I raised my cap, said no 


more than “Thank you,” and left him 
there. 

So far good; but what next? I hardly 
knew ; indeed, did not greatly care. Within 


me burned a fine spirit of adventure—that 
reckless spirit come down from wild fore- 
fathers which in love or war takes count of 
neither cost nor consequences. The Rubicon 
was passed ; before me lay a poppyland of 
gracious promise, ‘Therefore in blind elation 
of heart I bent low and hurried to my 
charmer’s side. 

She did not turn or give me any word. 
Rigidly she sat and rode leisurely on, looking 
straight through the August sunshine. So 
far as appearances went she had no know- 
ledge of my existence; and I going silently 
beside her felt only pleasure in her despite. 
She knew, of course; sooner or later she 
would speak ; meantime, had I not full con- 
templation of her presence? I found her 
charming. She was slim and tall; her face 
had the fresh roundness of youth, and its rose 
and white, so wonderfully blent, spread in 
softest contrast with the night of her waving 
hair. Through a fluff of lace her hands 
showed pleasantly, bare and white, with a 
tuby ring on the engagement finger; and I 
had glimpses of a brown shoe peeping below 
her steel-grey gown. On her bosom glowed 
a big red rose; a silver belt clasped her 
waist ; from head to foot she was beautiful. 
Never before had I seen so gracious a 
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maiden. I could have loved her ; could have 
killed the man who had used her harshly. 
The lout ! Might sorrow find him. . . . 
Ah, how sweet she was! And then softly 
and without looking round she spoke. 

“George,” she said, her voice tremulous 
with contrition. 

What could I answer ? 
I but another rode beside her. 
was undone; so | said no word. 

“George,” she said again, louder and still 
more tremulous, and again, “ George, dear.” 

I dared not answer. Fervently I prayed 
that she might not look round. I saw her 
lip begin trembling, saw a tear start upon her 
cheek and cursed myself for a brute. Words 
came to my tongue but would not fall. I 
wanted to rush on or turn in flight, yet faltered 
and stayed. Through a minute we rode in 
silence, then she spoke again. 

“George — George, dear. Won’t you 
speak to me? George, I’m so sorry. Do 
forgive me. I was wicked and cruel. 1 
never meant what I said. I was—oh, I was 
jealous, I suppose, and I thought you paid her 
too much attention last night and were cold 
to me and forgetful, and—and——” 

I could bear no more. Not mine, God 
knows, are the ears for such foolish intimacies. 

“Stop, stop,’ I cried, springing down 
upon the dust, and at the words she looked at 
me—just as a hare might look at a dog that 
had startled it--then slipped from the saddle, 
turned, and faced me full. You may picture 
her eyes, can see me quailing before their 
wondering contempt. What could I say or 
do? Miserable I stood in the dust shrinking 
like some criminal before the judgment seat. 
This way and that I looked through the 
sunshine, at last began a stammering apology. 
I was sorry, had not meant to intrude, had 
seen she was in trouble of some kind and 
so——. She heard me in cold silence, then 
without a word wheeled her bicycle about and 
prepared to mount ; but notso could I see her 
leave me. I longed to have her forgiveness, to 
keep her just another minute, to have at least 
one kindly word of parting. 

“ Madam,” said I stepping forward, “you 
are doing me wrong. Believe me my only 
wish is to give you worthy service. Till an 
hour ago I had never seen you; if you go 
now I may never see you again, but you will 
leave me miserable and full of regret. I am 
innocent, yet you would condemn me silently. 
I am not contemptible, yet you would go 
thinking me the poorest creature alive, not 
worthy a word. Surely to do that would be 
ungracious and hardly kind.” 

Her foot was on the pedal. I thought she 
was going. But she hesitated, considered a 
moment, looked round. 

“Would you think it unkind,” she asked, 
her eyes softening a little, “if I never thought 
of you at all ?” 

I felt bolder. ‘ Yes,” said I, “but even 
that would be better than your despite—or 
shall I say contempt ?” 

She smiled, drew her foot from the pedal, 
and stood looking across the hedge. “ Well,” 
she answered, “really it seems to me all the 
same. One way or another can make no 
difference.” 


She thought not 
A word and I 
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“But it can,” I protested. ‘“ There’s every 


difference. You forget that this is my affair.” 

“Oh!” She looked at me full.« “I 
thought it was mine. Well, I'll try to see the 
difference.” 


“Then just see me as I am—a worthless 
adventurer doing knight -errantry on the 
Epsom road. Call me a fool; yes, but a 
harmless fool. What have I done? No more 
than admire you. What am I trying to do? 
Only give you my foolish help.” 

I was growing lyrical. In good time— 
warned maybe by the smile that lay on my 
charmer’s face—I bridled my tongue and 
stood watching her make ridges in the dust 
with the point of her shoe, Suddenly she 
looked up. 

“ Supposing I don’t want your help?” 


she asked. ‘And supposing I don’t want 
your——” : 

‘* Admiration,” said I. 

SOV eS. 

I laughed. ‘‘ Well for that,” said I, ‘‘ per- 


haps we’re both in the same boat—unable, as 
it happens, to help ourselves. But the other 
is different. You do want my help. You are 
unhappy.” 

She drew herself up, her eyes reproving 
me. ‘* No,” she said. 

‘Ah, pardon me, but you are unhappy. 
You can’t deceive me.” I moved a step 
towards her. “Listen. It’s not my business, 
heaven knows, but ‘it’s easy to forgive a fool. 
For more than an hour I’ve been watching 
you. and longing to help you. I’ve seen 
something ; I’ve guessed a great deal. Wait, 
wait,” I said, “don’t go. Hear me out. A 
while ago you were together back there ; now 
you are here, and he ” I stopped there, 
taken suddenly with a notion. ‘ Madam,” I 
said, ‘‘ my desire is to see you together again, 
but if you will forgive me this once I would 
counsel you not to trouble him just yet.” 

Her foot had been on the pedal, now she 
dropped it once more, and turning questioned 
me with startled eyes. 


The most 


little while ago it was difficult to know what to do with 
Bankers would undertake the care of 
papers and plate, but their methods were slow and cumbrous. 


portable valuables. 


Private houses sometimes con- 


tained a strong room, but 
these receptacles rarely deserved 
the name, and they were 


always liable to the attempts of 
the dishonest, especially when 
the owner was abroad from 
home. 

Now, however, the Chancery 
Lane Safe Deposit Company has 
amply provided for this want. 
They have excavated an acre of 
ground under the vast stone 
buildings at the north end of 
Chancery Lane and there have 
constructed an enormous store- 
house in two underground floors 
entirely of concrete and steel. In 
this fire and burglar proof build- 
ing are several thousands of 
strong rooms and safes, the 
latter being let at rentals between 
one and eight guineas and the 


“No, no. He is quite safe. Something 
trifling has happened to his machine. Only,” 
said I with a shrug, “judging by his language 
to myself when I offered help I should say 
that his mood is hardly gracious. He—he——” 
I spread a hand. “Really, his words won’t 
bear repetition. He said terrible things. 
He”—I paused artistically, considered, went 
on—“ No. Most decidedly I would advise 
you——” Again I paused, loth, it might seem, 
to venture further. 

But as I had expected her curiosity was 
quick. She turnedabout. “ Well?” said she. 

“Do you really want to hear?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then do. as you had been doing before 
the fool rushed in. Ride on,” said I, pointing 
towards Leatherhead, “and let him find you. 
It is your privilege. It is his duty. And for 
myself,” I looked at the sky, “well, Iam at 
your service. But it seems to me that did he 
see me with you perhaps a pang of honest 
jealousy might do him good. Yes, most 
decidedly it might,” said I; then, leaning an 
elbow on my saddle, stood waiting for her 
decision. . : 

She answered nothing. I saw her making 
ridges in the dust with her shoe point, saw 
her look wonderingly back towards Ashtead, 
and doubtfully, by way of myself, towards 
Leatherhead ; saw her mount at last and ride 
away, then turn quickly and go past me on 
through the sunshine. It was good. I sprang 
into my saddle and followed her. 

Side by side we rode, going slowly and 
without speaking. For myself, indeed, I had 
small wish to say anything, long sight of her 
face being nearly enough ; whilst she had the 
doubtful air, as well she might perhaps, of one 
whose thoughts are troublesome. Maybe she 
had a suspicion that she was doing foolishly— 
or cruelly, shall I say—in leaving George 
lonely on the wayside. Perhaps she was not 
altogether sure of myself; perhaps she saw 
clearer than I did, and further. These things 
may have been ; just then and there they 
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troubled me little. Enough that she was 
beside me, riding on in full sunshine ; now 
going very quickly, now very slowly, now 
looking back expectantly, or glancing 
timorously at myself. And presently, almost 
in sight of Leatherhead, she stopped, dis- 
mounted, and faced me again. 

“Thank you so much,” she said, “but I 
can go no further. It’s time——” She was 
looking back ; suddenly she turned. ‘ He’s 
coming,” she cried. ‘ Look, look !” 

I looked and saw him coming, head down, 
feet working furiously. ‘ Yes,” I answered, 
“he’s surely coming.” 

“Oh, he’s angry!” She turned. “Leave 
me,” she pleaded. “It will be better. Go, go!” 

I only smiled. “No,” said I, “not now. 
So far is worth the end.” : Z 

“ But—but——” She let fall a hand 
heavily by her side. ‘Oh, dear,” said she ; 
and that as it happened was her last word 
to me. 

For with a rush George came up, jumped 
off his machine, laid it flat on the road, and 
strode between us. His face was black with 
anger, his eyes held an ugly light. Of a 
surety that pang of honest jealousy was quick. 
He looked at Jess ; then, even as she put out 
a hand crying, “Oh, George, George, I’m so- 
glad you’ve come,” turned quickly and all 
but hit mein the face, although I warded 
off the blow. 

So! My blood tingled. Every fibre in 
me strained and leaped. I could have done 
murder there on the Epsom road. .. . 
But cuz dono? I had called the tune, I 
must pay the piper. I had vowed to serve 
Jess, and there she stood, as heaven is over 
me, transfixed in loving admiration of mine 
enemy! It was piteous. So, controlling 
myself as best I might and affecting a jaunti- 
ness which ill became me, | pulled off my cap 
and bowed towards the dust. 

“Madam,” said I, “the dance is over. 
Sir, the piper is paid.” 

And I rode away. 


Valuable Spot in all London. 


former at between five and a hundred guineas perannum. There 
are also general strongholds, in which plate chests and similar 
large objects can be deposited at rates rising from 5s. per month. 


The keys of the two former 
classes are held by the lessees, 


the company being quite unable 
to open the safes, and having no 
knowledge of their contents 
beyond the stipulation which is. 
enforced that no explosives may 
be deposited. Comfortable wait- 
ing, reading, and writing rooms 
(some for ladies only, others for 
the uglier sex exclusively) and the 
use of a telephone make it quite 
a pleasure to have to goand look 
after one’s belongings. Imagi- 
native mathematicians are fond 
of calculating the number of 
millions sterling which would 
represent the valuables stored 
under the eyes ofthe ever-watchful 
warders, but no one knows. It is 


THE CORRIDOR LEADING TO THE NEW STRONG ROOM IN THE 
SAFE DEPOSIT 
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safe to say that the number would 
be more accurately represented 
by eight figures than by seven. 
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Russell 
DECEMBER 4—CANON DUCKWORTH 


anon Duckworth took orders in 1858, and 
was for some time assistant master at 
Marlborough and tutor to the late Duke of 
Albany. He has been a Canon of Westmin- 
ster since 1875. Sir Frederick Bridge has 
been organist at Westminster Abbey since 
1875. He is popularly known as “ Westmin- 
ster Bridge” to distinguish him from other 
members of his family who are also well-known 
organists. He was born at Oldbury in 1844 
and received his early musical education at 
the cathedral school, Rochester. He has been 
organist at Trinity Church, Windsor, and at 
Manchester Cathedral, and has written 
numerous cantatas and oratorios. The 
Bishop of Coventry, the Right Rev. Edmund 
Arbuthnott Knox, D.D., was educated at St. 
Paul’s School and at Corpus Christi, Oxford, 
where he took a first class both in Mods 
and Greats. He was vicar of Aston, Birming- 
hars, from 1891-4, in which year he was 
appointed Bishop of Coventry. He has been 
married twice: first to a daughter of the late 
Bishop of Lahere, and second to a daughter 


BIRTHDAYS 
OF THE WEEK. 


Russell 


DEC. 5—SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE (1844) 


DEC. 7—LIEUT.-GEN. SIR BAKER RUSSELL 


Russetl 
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RETURNS OF THE DAY” 


Russei 


DEC. 6—THE BISHOP OF COVENTRY (1847) 


of the Rev. Canon Newton. General Sir 
Baker Creed Russell has been in the army 
since 1855 and has served through the 
Indian Mutiny, the Ashanti War, and the 
South African War of 1880. Sir George Bird- 
wood, M.D., was born at Belgaum in the 
Bombay Presidency in 1832. Together with 
the late Professor Chenery he founded Prim- 
rose Day. George Grossmith is called by his 
friends ‘‘ Gee-Gee” and by himself a society 
clown. He is, at any rate, one of the most 
popular and best-known actors in England. 
He made his first appearance on the stage in 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera, 7he Sorcerer, at 
the Opera Comique in 1877, and played prin- 
cipal parts in eight following operas at that 
theatre and at the Savoy. Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart., is Professor of Jurisprudence at 
Oxford University. His father was for many 
years senior master of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature. His brother, Walter Herries 
Pollock, is one of the best-known literary men 
of the day. His grandfather and one of his 
uncles were Barons of the Court of Exchequer. 


Elliott & Fry 
DECEMBER 8-—SIR G. C. M. BIRDWOOD 


DEC. 9—MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH 
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(1847) 


Eliott & Fry 
DECEMBER 10—SIR F. POLLOCK (1845) 
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GOLFING NOTES. 


Or of the most questionable features in 
the growth of sport is the magnifying of 
mediocrities and the rewarding of ridiculously 
poor performances with prizes ‘and meretricious 
titles. It is the fashion to laugh at our French 
neighbours for their lavish distribution of 
decorations, but our own procedure in the 
domain of sport is hardly less absurd. We 
do not profess to understand all the mysteries 
that lie behind the government of the “noble 
art of self-defence,” but it has always appeared 
to us that the number of amateur and pro- 
fessional champion boxers who are alive at 
one time is a little superfluous, not to say 
confusing, however satisfactory it may be 
from the point of view of national defence. 


[2 golf as in lawn tennis, croquet, &c., there 

is also a plethora of champions, new 
creations each year, but these are not light, 
middle, or heavy weight, but only territorial 
champions of the bantam class who owe their 
distinction, for the most part, to the fact that 
the bigger birds ignore them. 


ut in golf it is not only the title of cham- 
pion that is thus cheapened and abused. 
We do not know any other first-class sport 
where mediocrity and even absolute incom- 
petence are rewarded with prizes as they are 
in goif. What satisfaction can it be for any 
sportsman to win the monthly medal or beat 
the monthly bogey at his club with a handi- 
cap of eighteen or twenty-four? And yet in 
most cases these prize competitions are won 
by the aid of handicaps and not by sheer 
merit. Why a man should be rewarded with 
a prize for taking eighteen or twenty-four 
strokes more than somebody else who goes 
unrewarded it is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand, 


Pprovideanally these monthly medals are 

almost invariably of so hideous a design 
that their recipients seldom venture to wear 
them. It would not be a bad thing if they 
were compelled to do so, for then it would be 
a visible mark of distinction not to possess 


Kalmnia 


MR. H. MALLABY-DEELEY 
Chairman of Prince’s Golf Club 


one. There must now be such a countless 
number of them about that the man who has 
not got one must be a very fine player indeed. 


nd now we have the lady and gentleman 
champions of ping-pong. We do not 
know by whose authority ping-pong -was 
elevated to the championship peerage nor by 
what title the lady and gentleman champions 
wear their distinctions, but surely all con- 
cerned must be strangely lacking in a sense of 
humour and proportion. At this rate we shall 
soon have champions of battledore and 
shuttlecock, hopscotch, and tiddlywinks. It 
appears to be quite sufficient for anybody, no 
matter who, to advertise a cup—no matter for 
what, to be competed for under any condi- 
tions he likes to name, the winner to bear the 
title of champion—to meet all the require- 
ments of modern sporting ethics. 


@z: of the most popular and at the same 

time inost select golf clubs near London 
is Prince’s Club, Mitcham. Like Tooting Bec, 
Mitcham is a favourite haunt of parliamen- 


By Garden G. Smith. 


‘tary golfers, who greatly appreciate the fresh 


breezes of the common and the ready accessi- 
bility of the club and course from towr. In 
the last two years a great deal of money has 
been spent on the course so that now Mitcham 
ranks as one of the best courses in the 
country. The putting greens especially in” 
size and quality are not surpassed anywhere. 
These improvements are due to Mr. H. 
Mallaby-Deeley, the chairman of the club, a 
keen golfer and a good sportsman. Mr. 
Mallaby-Deeley has earned the esteem of the 
members no less for his able management of 
the club’s affairs than for his invariable 
courtesy and amiability. 


A {though we can easily beat our American 

cousins in the matter of courses, we 
cannot compete with them in the size and 
splendour of theirclubhouses. Private swim- 
ming ponds, billiard-rooms, cafés, ladies’ 
boudsirs—all most luxuriously furnished—are 
at the disposal of the golfers; palatial 
accommodation which is in strange contrast 
with the shanties on the shore wherewith 
golfers were fain to content themselves in this 
country twenty years ago, We give a picture 
of the clubhouse of the Chicago golf club at 
Wheaton, Ill., one of the most. important 
clubs in the States. 


DX capital game for indoors is ‘‘ Table Golf,” 

just issued by Messrs. Faulkner and Co., 
79, Golden Lane, E.C. It is really a very 
close adaptation of the real game, with 
miniature sand bunkers, gorse bushes, water 
hazards, putting greens, and all the rest of 
it. Instead of clubs and balls the players, use 
the counters used in “ tiddly-winks,” and any- 
one acquainted with the fascinations of that 
game of skill can imagine how irresistible they 
become when combined with the charms of 
golf. A complete set of rules has been drawn 
up and the game is soldin a neat box at Is. 6d. 
and 2s. 6d. “Table Golf” is quite one of the 
best winter indoor games that has been seen 
for some time. 


CLUBHOUSE OF THE CHICAGO GOLF CLUB, WHEATON, 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


Hitherto I have allowed the sun and the 

winds to work their own wild will with 
my complexion, being under a common 
impression that little was to be done in the 
way of improvement to the skin, that “fresh 


air and plenty of soap and water” formed the ~ 


one and only prescription. Now I am con- 
verted. A visit to Madame Pomeroy has 
convinced me of my error, for only one treat- 
ment has so greatly refreshed me, has left me 
with such a soft and smooth skin, that I am 
very sure a proper course of such treatment 
must have the most surprisingly beneficial 
effect. Madame Pomeroy deprecates the use 
of all the ordinary cosmetics. Her appliances, 
methods, and preparations all aim at securing 
the utmost health to the skin, thus obtaining 
a glory which no thickness of rouge and 
powder can ever confer. 


he “skin food” is absolutely perfect. It 
descends, like mercy, as the “gentle 
rain from heaven” upon one’s tired and (speak 


A CHARMING NEW HEAD-DRESS 
At Messrs, Unwin and Albert’s 


it gently), often in London, smut-besoiled coun- 
tenance. This washed off carefully with Pome- 
roy oatmeal powder mixed to a cream with 
distilled water leaves the face clean and fresh 
as that of a young child. A judicious use of 
the electric battery then stimulates the muscles, 
and the final touch is given by a spray, very 
delightfully scented with astringent tonic lotion 
which closes the pores. 


should have noticed that the treatment at 
29, Old Bond Street, commences with ten 
minutes’ steaming which opens the pores of 
the skin and effectually removes all dust. 
Although it is advisable to take one’s treat- 
ment as frequently as possible at Madame 
Pomeroy’s establishment, owing to one’s ob- 
taining skilled massage of all kinds there, 
still all these preparations can be most bene- 
ficially used at home and can be ob‘ained 
either separately or—which is really the most 
economical plan—by purchasing the complete 
outfit, which comprises the Russian steam 


) ideas are illustrated to-day. 


bath, Russian tincture, skin food, astringent 
lotion, oatmeal powder, face powder, and liquid 
powder with brush at £2 7s. 6d., carriage 
free. Full directions for the use of all these 
beautiful preparations are also included. 


“Jnliké-some--similar treatments that of 
Madame Pomeroy is beneficial to young 
and old alike. The loveliest skin cannot but 
be benefitted and its attractions preserved by 
being maintained in a perfect state of purity 
and of health; a yellow, harsh, or wrinkled 
skin, or one which is too highly coloured, is 
improved in a still more marked degree ; 
acne is entirely cured and freckles gradually 
dispersed. In conclusion, I must advise my 
readers to try a course of treatment, and in 
some obstinate cases of long-neglected skins 
some patience is demanded before a real 
improvement is visible. For neuralgia and 
headache Madame Pomeroy’s methods are 
invaluable, Electrolysis as used by her cures 
the suyerfluous hairs, which are the bane of 
many a woman’s life, abso!utely and for always, 
and Madame Pomeroy is willing to give 
advice on all these important matters without 
fee.or any other reward than the almost 
absolute certainty that her methods on being 
inquired into will be adopted. 


ashion in hair-dressing is continua’ly 
changing, sometimes for the better quite 

as frequently for the worse.’ At the moment I 
think the coming fashions a distinct improve- 
ment upon. those which have lately prevailed ; 
they are more artistic, more generally becoming, 
and easier to successfully attain than those 
which are now rapidly descending to the shop 
and the desk. In the front rank of coiffeurs 


> stands the firm of Unwin and Albert of 


17, Regent Street, some of whose origina’ 
Here we see both 
examples of the latest style in hair-dressing 
and also the ingenious way in which this firm 
surmounts the many difficulties connected with 
necessary additions to the natural hair, A 
woman with a poor head of hair should no 
more allow this to be visible to the public eye 
than she who has lost a front tooth should 
despise the aid of a dentist. Both, in my 
opinion, are quite legitimate mcdes of aiding 
natural defects; the difference in personal 
appearance which is caused by a well or 
ill dressed coiffure is simply enormous. How 
marvellous is the contrast between the smooth, 
glossy, and compact tresses of a really sensible 
woman and the ragged ends, the deplorable 
“pathways” showing unashamed, the bare 
scalp of one who is too careless or untidy to 
pay proper attention to her hair. 


essrs. Unwin and Albert have numberless 
little additions in the way of curls, 
fringes, &c., besides entire coverings for bald- 
ness or hair of peculiarly unsatisfactory kind. 
The latter are arranged in many different 
ways in order to suit differing types of face 
but all, needless to say, are “‘ up to date.” 


t will be welcome news for those who have 
to consider their pennies before making 

an important purchase and yet like to enjoy 
the frivolities cf the world that cloth is once 
more to be worn for evening cloaks. After 
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harping for so long on ethereal fluffinesses of 
chiffon and lace the change to more solid 
materials will be a relief, and our evening 
garments seem altogether on the way to 
become more stately than for some time past. 
One of the cloths most su'ted for this purpose 
is a very fine make in champagne colour, a 
new delicate shade with more fulness of tone 
than cream and infinitely more becoming than 
fawn. I saw an evening coat made of this 
which was quite delightful. Cut in very long 
straight lines it had a deep shoulder cape of 
panne in the same colour bordered with a 
band of old embroidery, and forming a graceful 
setting to the face was a large hood of Irish 
guipure lined with chiffon. The coat was 
lined with pale green silk and had long 
straight revers to the hems, which were also 
decorated with the embroidery. 


Oe. simple cloaks, too, are being made of 

zibeline in bright, wa-m shades, rose- 
pink, turquoise, and brown being the favourites. 
These long plain cloaks should hang quite 
simply on the shoulders without any capes but 


AN ORIGINAL COIFFURE 
At Messrs. Unwin and Albert's 


with big hoods or plain round collars of miroir 
velvet or panre, and should show a plentiful 
display of stitching or lines of crewel work, a 
fur collar or lining being, of course, desirable 
according to the wearer’s means. These long- 
haired cloths are being used for many purposes, 
one of the newest being to use it in tufts or 
strappings on tulle or chiffon for millinery, 
particularly toques. It is delightfully warm 
and soft and light and so lends itself par- 
ticularly well to head-gear. I saw a charming 
outfit made in one of these cloths in a shade 
of chestnut-brown for a girl much addicted to 
driving. It was a smartly-cut cape with a 
toque to match, the cape having a high 
Napoleon collar of beaver fastened with a 
large gold art-nouveau buckle and fastened 
lower down with two quaint tags and rosettes 
of gold tissue and chenille. The toque was a 
big turban shape, and had a long pheasant 
breast fastened with a similar buckle and the 
crown just touched with the gold and chenille 
in circular lines. 


GHEE PALLER 


n one’s childhood one was always enchanted 
with the descriptions in the fairy-tale 
books of the wonderful garments worn by the 
inevitable princesses, and it.took quite.a long 
time to banish from one’s mind the idea 


that real princesses wore shimmering dresses * 


of gauze and pearls and butterflies’ wings. It 
was only after many fleeting visions of royalty 
swifuy driving by—slim, neat figures in. black 
or quiet colours—that one realised for ever 
that royal clothes were much as other people’s. 
But there are still a few occasions when 
queens and princesses really do appear in 
attire which is something akin to our imagi- 
nings ; this is beng demonstrated at the 
present moment in London in reach of us all. 
All women, both those interested in dress 
and thos: interested in beautiful workman- 
ship and embroidery, should see the little 
exhibition of wonderful gowns designed for 
Queen Wilhelmina of Holland. 


Mos D. H. Evans of Oxford Street have 
now on view a most interesting set of 
exact replicas of gowns made for the Queen 
at the time of her coronation and wedding ; 
these were on view at the recent exhibition 
and are now to be seen at the Oxford Street 
premises at close quarters, and they are well 
worth a visit. One of these gowns is illus- 
trated on this page, and one gains from the 
picture some idea of its elaboration and 
beauty. It is a dinner gown and made of 
finest crépe de chine and satin imperial, the 
skirt being of a very new and graceful cut. 
The really exquisite bodice is trimmed with 
d’Alencon lace with diamond-strewn wreaths 
and embroidered mauve tulips ; this is indeed 
a regal gown. The other dresses shown are 
all of varying degrees of magnificence, but all 
show the same lovely needlework and elabo- 
ration, and it is interesting to see the last 
coronation gown worn when there is a coro- 
nation in our own country to come so soon. 


Sas the Zancet has given us its opinion 

that perfumes are not only agreeable 
but also most hygienic an additional reason 
is given us for indulgence in a luxury which 
has been valued from time immemorial. 
Good perfumes well made are thus hygienic, 
partly by reason of the spirit used in them 
and partly by the essential oils dissolved in 
the spirit, both oil and spirit being efficacious 
in destroying noxious germs. It is, therefore, 
advisable to invariably buy the very best and 
purest scents manufactured, and none reach 
this desirable limit more fully 
than those made by M. Ferd. 
Miihens. Although they are 
to be obtained from almost 
all large pharmacies . and 
stores I should strongly ad- 
vise my readers to make 
their purchases, when pos- 
sibie, at 62, New Bond Street, 
where a// the 4,711 diversi- 
ties of perfumes, quintes- 
sences, soaps, powders, &c., 
are displayed. The 4,711 
Eau de Cologne is so well 
known and appreciated as to 
require little comment, and 
| would observe that as Eau 
de Cologne is sometimes used 
as an inzternal remedy there 
is even more need for care 
in choosing it than the ma- 
jority of other scents. The 
most economical mode _ of 
buying this is in the original 
402, bottle at 11s. 9d., and gd. 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


extra if p sted. Miilhens’s Rhine Violet, 
Rhine Gold, Marshal Niel, and Malmaison 
perfumes are all most delicate and pleasant 
and have the great merit of leaving no after- 
scent of less agreeable kind as is frequently the 
case with inferior makes. As Christmas is 
approaching I would also draw attention to the 
very pretty cut-glass sprays which cost from 
2s. 6d. to 15s., fancy cases enclosing bottles 
of scent of any desired kind at 4s. 6d. to 25s. 
each, and many other articles which would 
make most welcome and useful presents. 
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a : any large bookseller. 
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-H” many women there are who take upon 
themselves the task of entertaining 
without in the slightest degree recogn’sing 
either its difficulties or aims. They do not 
appear to realise that the gathering of women 
and men together under one roof, providing 
so much agreeable food, is what one might 
call the mere scaffolding of an enterta n- 
ment. Much more is required of a hostess 
than that. From the most modest afternoon 
tea to the smartest possible entertainment the 
amount of tact, good sense, and insight pos- 
sessed by the hostess is of the greatest im- 
portance. So many causes go to produce a 
bad hostess. An inaptitude for understand 
ing other people is a magnificent quality in 
this way. A wonian will imagine that her 
friends must needs like the same things 
which appeal to her, and provides them with 
an entertainment delightful .to herself but 
extremely boring to the majority of her 
guests. One has seen a hostess enjoying 
herself amazingly while her friends sat about 
and yawned in secret over photographs. 
VANITY. 


“Vanity” is only too anxious to help 
any readers who are seeking information 
on dress or house decoration, &c. Short 
replies will be given each week. 

Letters should be written on one side of 
the paper, and bear full namie and address 
as well as pseudonym for publication if 
desired. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Rosemary.—If you write to the secretary of the 
Woodbury Gallery, Bond Street, W., you will get all the 
information you want about the nursery wall papers. 
Ask at the same time for the little illustrated books on 
the subject. I am sure you will like.them. 

DeELPH.—You could get a book on the subject from 
I am |sorry 

I do not know the name of any 
one in particular. 

P. T.—It must be a gr at worry 
for you, but do not attempt any cure 
yourself I should advise you to 
go to Madame Pomeroy, 29, Old 
Bond Street. 

Janer.—You will save yourself a 
great deal of trouble if you go to 
Peter Robinson's, Oxford Street, 
where you can- get everything 

— imaginable in the way of Christ- 

: mas presents. They have an_iin- 

mense selection of prety irifles, 


A BEAUTIFUL DINNER GOWN MADE FOR THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND 


